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Consummation of Confiscation 


Recently a federal court in Chicago approved the re- 
organization of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
Company recommended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which will wipe out the present 181 mil- 
lion dollars of stock of that company—22 million 400 
thousand preferred, and 158 million 400 thousand 
common. 

This was a very significant event in the history of 
the railways of the United States. A part of the North 
Western was the first railway built into Chicago, and it 
has long been one of the country’s largest systems. 
Also, it was for many years one of the most pros- 
perous. There was never any basis for a charge that 
it was overcapitalized—i. e., that the securities issued 
by it exceeded the investment made in it; and it paid 
dividends on its preferred stock ranging from 2% to 
12 per cent, but usually 7 or 8 per cent, in almost every 
year from 1864 to 1931, and dividends on its common 
stock ranging from 2 to 10 per cent, but usually 7 per 
cent, in almost every year from 1868 to 1931. 

Naturally the stock of a railway with such a record 
of earnings and dividends was widely regarded as a 
conservative and excellent investment; and for many 
years it usually commanded prices far in excess of its 
par value. The complete wiping out of the stock means, 
therefore, that the owners of it have completely lost 
property which not long since had a value exceeding 
181 million dollars. 


Wiping Out Billions of Railway Capital 


Furthermore, as shown in an editorial in these 
columns recently (September 14) the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (or its examiners) has proposed 
similar reorganizations of 25 railway companies now in 
bankruptcy. <A list of these railways, showing their 
indebtedness and fixed charges as of July 31, 1940, and 
the indebtedness and fixed charges they would have 
after the proposed reorganizations, was published in 
the Railway Age of September 7, page 344. Their ag- 
gregate total indebtedness would be reduced from 3 
billion 708 million to 1 billion 610 million dollars, or 
57 per cent; while the total indebtedness of the North 
Western will be reduced 49 per cent. Their aggregate 
long-term debt would be reduced from 3 billion 77 mil- 
lion dollars to 1 billion 610 million, or 48 per cent; 
while the long-term debt of the North Western will be 


reduced 40 per cent. The combined fixed charges of 
these railways would be reduced from 131 million 500 
thousand to 39 million 500 thousand dollars, or 70 per 
cent; while the fixed charges of the North Western 
will be reduced 80 per cent. 

In numerous instances, as in the case of the North 
Western, all or a large part of the outstanding stock of 
these railways would be held to have ceased to represent 
any interest in the properties and to be valueless. But 
the owners of a corporation’s stock are legally the 
owners of its property. Therefore, when the owners 
of stock are thus largely or completely expropriated, 
the property largely or completely passes into the hands 
of new owners—who in these cases are its former 
creditors. ' 


A Thirty Years’ Process of Confiscation 


These developments are of such great importance 
that they should be receiving much more attention from 
the managements of the railways of the United States, 
from men in other lines of business and from the Amer- 
ican people. What has occurred in the case of the 
North Western, and apparently is to occur in the cases 
of numerous other railways, is the consummation of a 
process of confiscation which was under way for 
twenty years before the present depression began, but 
which is now advancing to its climax under the stim- 
ulus of New Deal policies tending to make the depres- 
sion permanent. 

It is easy to identify the exact time when there were 
initiated the policies the long continuance of which be- 
fore this depression rendered the entire railway system 
of the United States more and more financially vul- 
nerable to the attacks of a severe depression. That 
time was in the early part of 1911 when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its first important opinion 
after it was empowered really to fix rates, refused the 
railways the first general advance in freight’ rates for 
which they asked to offset increases in their unit costs. 
The same general policy of refusing reasonably to ad- 
just rates to costs was continued by the Commission 
until the adoption of government operation on January 
1, 1918; by the Railroad Administration under govern- 
ment operation ; and by the Commission after the return 
of the railways to private operation. The result was 
an increase, period after period, in the ratio of operat- 
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ing expenses and taxes to gross earnings—or, to 
state the matter otherwise, a decline, period after period, 
in the margin of profit and financial safety. 

In the nine years ending with 1908, when the rail- 
ways were recovering from the depression of the 90’s 
and before any government body could effectively reg- 
ulate their rates or the working conditions and wages 
of their employees, their operating expenses and taxes 
combined consumed, on the average, only 70 cents out 
of each dollar of their gross earnings. In the nine years 
ending with 1917, during which most of their rates 
were under effective regulation by the Commission, this 
ratio of their operating expenses and taxes combined 
to their gross earnings increased to 75.5 per cent. Dur- 
ing the four years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921, two of 
which were years of government operation and deficits, 
one a year of continued government guarantees and a 
deficit, and one a year of sharp depression, the ratio 
averaged 92 per cent. In the nine years 1922-1930, 
inclusive, it was 82.6 per cent. And, finally, in the nine 
depression years 1931-1939, it was 86% per cent. 

To every student of economics these figures are 
highly significant. What they show is that for more 
than 20 years before the present depression began the 
railway’s margin of safety from financial destruction by 
a great loss of gross earnings due to depression was 
steadily declining. Assuming no reduction of operat- 
ing expenses and taxes, it would have required in the 
nine years ending with 1908 a reduction of 30 per cent 
in their gross earnings completely to have wiped out 
their net earnings; in the nine years ending with 1917 
a reduction of only 25 per cent; in the nine years end- 
ing with 1930 a reduction of only 17.4 per cent. In 
the nine years 1931-1939, as compared with the nine 
years 1922-1930, they actually suffered a decline of 39 
per cent in gross earnings—with the result that, despite 
terrific reductions of operating expenses, their average 
annual net earnings declined 53 per cent and their 
margin of profit to less than 14 per cent. 


The “Fifth Columnists” Who “Softened Them Up” 


Now, obviously those responsible for this great de- 
cline in the railway industry’s financial margin of safety 
before the depression are largely responsible for the 
depression’s destructive effects upon so large a part of 
the industry. Who, then, was responsible? Principally 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which refused 
rates high enough to maintain a wider margin of safety 
when the traffic would stand them, but also all those 
in business and government who promoted unfair com- 
petition to take from the railways traffic that they 
needed, and, all costs considered, could have handled 
cheaper than any other carrier. 

While, however, those who reduced the railways’ 
margin of profit and financial safety from an average 
of 30 per cent of their gross earnings in 1900-1908 to 
an average of only 17 per cent in 1922-1930 were the 
“fifth columnists” who “softened them up,” it has been 
principally the blitzkrieg of the depression, and policies 
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affecting business in general and the railways in par- 
ticular that have unnecessarily protracted the depres- 
sion, which have financially wrecked large parts of the 
industry and apparently justified the consummation of 
the thirty-year process of confiscation in the cases of 
the 25 railways for which the Commission (or its ex- 
aminers) has recommended drastic reorganizations. 

It is a significant fact that of the twelve important 
railway systems included in the Commission’s list, with 
capitalizations ranging from 89 million to almost 650 
million, only one—the St. Louis-San Francisco—was 
in bankruptcy on March 4, 1933. The principal reason 
for the great and sudden change in their fortunes— 
i. e., the long depression—is indicated by statistics re- 
garding (1) the Class I railways of the United States, 
(2) the Class I railways of western territory and (3) 
the Chicago & North Western, given in the table below. 


The Blitzkrieg and Policies of Depression 


In the nine years 1931-1939, inclusive, the average 
annual gross earnings of the Class I railways of western 
territory, as well as of all Class I railways, were 39 per 
cent less than in the nine years 1922-1930, inclusive, 
while those of the North Western showed a decline of 





Crass I Raitways, Unitep STATES 
Per cent 
Increase 
be ee e or 
1922-1930 193 "1939 Decrease 
6, 009. 374 629 $3, 67, 033, 476 39.1 


fae e 





Operating revenues .......... $ 
Net Railway Operating Income 1 043, 508, 066 500, "382, 985 —52.0 
Non-operating income less mis- 

cellaneous deductions .... 113,168,737 27,976,328  —75.3 
Income available for interest .. 1,156,676,803 528,859,313 —54.3 
Interest charges .......sceee. 504,081,455 505,220,919 + 0.2 
INGE ARCONEE 60:6. oss 0'c0 es cies 652,595,348 23,638,394 96.4 

Crass I RatLways, WESTERN District 

Operating revenues ....+..... $2,254,727,426 $1,371,792,111 -—39.2 
Net Railway Operating Income 398,966,203 153,417,924 61.5 
Non-operating income less mis- 

cellaneous deductions ... 73,211,117 52,017,043 -28.9 
Income available for interest.. 472,177,320 205,434,967 —56.5 
Fnterest ‘CHATges: 2 .iss000s00000 225,859,192 237,530,472 + 5.2 
TDMCE SHOGINR. 5.59: 00 ns 'ss Sisiveaieo 246,318,128 *32,095,505 - 

Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN RAILWAY 

Operating revenues .......... $149,537,902 $83,497,049 —44.2 
Net Railway Operating Income 20,022,666 3,711,341 -81.5 
Non-operating income less mis- 

cellaneous deductions ..... 3,400,119 2,661,574 -—21.7 
Income available for interest.. 23,422,785 6,372,915 —72.8 
Dnterest CHATZES .cccciecccc ess 12,929,824 16,744,455 +29. 5 
INGE HOOOINE « ..o5isisae eee ces eee 10,492,961 *10,371,540 

* Deficit. 

44 per cent. The great drop in gross earnings which 


started the difference between these annual averages 
occurred in the three years 1930, 1931 and 1932, and 
obviously was principally due to the beginning of the 
depression—the gross earnings of the Class I railways 
having been in 1929 almost 6 billion 300 million dollars 
and in 1932 only 3 billion 127 million, or over 50 per 
cent less. The difference of 39 per cent, or 2 YS billion 
dollars, between the annual averages of two nine-year 
periods is as obviously due to continuance of the de- 
pression. The 25 railways included in the Commis- 


sion’s list are scattered throughout the country. Although 
located principally in Western Trunk Line territory, 
they do include the New Haven in New England, the 
Frie in Eastern Trunk Line territory, and the Western 
Pacific in the extreme west—but another evidence that 
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it has been the depression, and especially its long con- 
tinuance, that has been the principal cause of insolvency 
of most of the railways now bankrupt. 


Income for Fixed Charges Declines 
54 Per Cent: for Dividends, 96 Per Cent 


Excepting those regarding gross earnings, the statis- 
tics given in the accompanying table are presented to 
indicate what has happened during the depression— 
principally because of the decline in gross earnings— 
to the ability of the railways to meet their fixed charges 
and pay dividends. The figures show that in the nine 
years 1922-1930, inclusive, all Class I railroads had 
average “total income” available for fixed charges of 
1 billion 157 million dollars, annually, and in the nine 
years 1931-1939, inclusive, average total income for 
fixed charges of only 529 million annually, a decline of 
54 per cent. They also show that average annual net 
income available for dividends declined from 653 mil- 
lion in 1922-1930, inclusive, to less than 24 million in 
1931-1939, inclusive, or 96%4 per cent. As the western 
group of railways has a higher ratio of operating ex- 
penses and taxes to gross earnings—i. e., a narrower 
margin of profit and safety—the decline in its gross 
earnings, although relatively the same as for the Class I 
railways as a whole, caused it to suffer relatively much 
worse financially. Its average annual income available 
for interest declined from 472 million in 1922-1930, 
inclusive, to 205 million in 1931-1939, inclusive, or 
56% per cent, and its average annual net income of 246 
million in the former nine years was converted into an 
average annual deficit of 32 million in the latter nine 
years. 

The North Western happens to be located almost 
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entirely in Western Trunk Line territory in which, 
for various reasons, the railways have been for some 
years making a worse earnings’ showing than in any 
other part of the United States; and its statistics dem- 
onstrate that its financial results have deteriorated rela- 
tively more than those of the railways of the country 
as a whole, or even than those of the western group 
as a whole. In fact, the increase of 2914 per cent in 
its interest charges, as compared with almost no in- 
crease in the interest charges of the railways as a whole, 
apparently supports the charge that it was not efficiently 
managed after its return to private operation; but it is 
nevertheless a fact that, with about the same gross earn- 
ings in 1926 and 1929, it made 4 million dollars more 
net operating income in 1929 than in 1926, and in 1929 
had more income available for interest, and more net 
income after fixed charges available for dividends, than 
in any previous year since the Great War—all indicat- 
ing that the acuteness of its financial troubles, as in the 
case of other railways, has been caused principally by 
the depression. 


Federal Government the Principal Confiscator 


It must be fairly obvious that the main point which 
we have been developing by the foregoing lengthy 
presentation of facts is that the government of the 
United States is principally, if not solely, responsible 
for the bankruptcy of all the railways for which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (or its examiners) 
has proposed reorganizations which would result in 
wholesale permanent destruction of railroad securities. 
It was the Commission, a government body, and the 
government’s Railroad Administration, whose policies 
caused the railroads’ margin of profit and financial 





“I stand for every one of the social gains that labor 
has made. ... An Administration that wants to do some- 
thing for labor must go much further than minimum guar- 
antees. Such an Administration, while protecting labor’s 
rights, must make jobs and jobs and jobs. ... The reason 
I am undertaking this campaign is because I want every 
man and woman in this country to find a job if he or 
she wants one... . 

“Now what makes a job? . . . Business makes jobs— 
little business, big business, corporations, partnerships and 
small companies. Under our system, if we are going 
to have jobs we must have employers. It is not enough 
that the present employers should hire more men—al- 
though that is very important. There must be new em- 
ployers every day. If we are to give our workers a 
chance there ought to be about 200,000 new enterprises 
founded every year.... 

“Today, we have even fewer businesses per thousand of 
population than we had in 1929. Measured by the stand- 
ard of our previous growth, we are short about 700,000 
enterprises—that is, we are short about 700,000 employers. 
Nowadays it is about as hard to start a new business as 


From Wendell Willkie’s speech at Seattle. 





One Presidential Candidate Who Knows from Experience the Only 
Way to Improve the Welfare of the Working Man 


it is to rob a bank—and the risks of going to jail are 
about as great in both cases... . 

“Factories are really tools for the workers to use— 
tools that enormously increase their earning power. But 
you will find your factory expensive to build... . You will 
find that you have to invest about $4,000 for every man 
you employ. ... It takes about $4,000 to make one job.... 
Neither you nor anybody else will put up that $4,000 un- 
less there is some chance of making a profit on it... . 
Under the New Deal the employer who puts up money 
to make a profit has been in the doghouse. Govern- 
ment officials have encouraged the belief that he is a 
kind of conspirator against society—an exploiter of the 
workers. 

“Profits have come to be regarded, not as the legitimate 
reward of enterprise, but as a kind of tax laid upon society 
by privileged men. If you really believe all that bunk, 
then you ought to change our system so that we can all 
go to work for the State. Because, so long as we keep 
our system of private enterprise, the employer will not 
put up $4,000 for your job unless he can make a profit 
a. 
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safety steadily to narrow for twenty years before this 
depression. The federal government has been prin- 
cipally responsible for unequal regulation of the rail- 
ways and their competitors, and largely responsible for 
the subsidization of their competitors. The policies of 
the New Deal administration of the federal government 
have been responsible for the fact that the recovery of 
general business that began in the latter part of 1932 
did not continue and carry it to new high levels through- 
out the last five years, and that the railroads have not 
benefited by what would have been their share of the 
resulting much larger passenger and freight traffic. 
The New Deal administration helped the labor unions 
force upon the railways the wage advances made in 
1937, helped prevent any reduction of wages during the 
“recession” in 1938, and has made the increases in 
taxes as a result of which they are higher now in pro- 
portion to railway gross earnings than ever before. 
And now it is the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
a branch of the government, which states with an in- 
adequacy constituting reckless inaccuracy the reasons 
for the financial downfall of so many big systems and 
causes adoption by a federal court of a reorganization 
plan destroying all the existing stock of the Chicago & 
North Western—while, with a hypocrisy that would 
have made Dickens’ star hypocrite, Mr. Chadband, die 
with envy, it expresses itself as “deeply sympathetic” 
with the stockholders whose stock it has been for thirty 
years, and still is, so unremittingly and ably helping to 
destroy. If there were a code of ethics for governments 
or their officials the captious moralist. might well ex- 
press a wish that the virtue of many of these govern- 
ment people would become as real and honest as it is 
ostentatiously unctuous and self-interested. 


Effect on Railways Not Now Bankrupt 


We have intimated that what is happening and threat- 
ening to happen to these bankrupt railroads is not at- 
tracting enough attention from business men and from 
the security owners and managers of other railroads. 
Does the public accept the progressive view of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—so different from the 
one it expressed in its annual report in 1931—that the 
present depression will be eternal, and that consequently 
the earnings made by railways within recent years are 
a reasonable basis for their future capitalization? If 
not,—if, on the contrary, the public believes business 
will some time greatly improve and traffic demands on 
the railways greatly increase—does it believe that 
adequate railway investment and service will be best 
assured by the most comprehensive possible destruction 
of existing railway securities and confiscation of the 
property they constitute? Do men in other lines of 
business believe that the process of wholesale confisca- 


tion of the properties of railway security owners now , 


being consummated, often with their help, cannot be 
applied to other industries, and, therefore, does not 
constitute a dangerous precedent? If so, they are living 
in an ass’s paradise. 
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And do managements of railways competing with 
those now being reorganized, or threatened with reor- 
ganization, see no threat to their properties in these 
reorganizations? If so, they had better open their eyes. 
In the Chicago Great Western case the Commission’s 
bureau of accounts has disregarded both the road’s 
actual investment and the Commission’s valuation of it, 
and demanded that its property investment account be 
written down from 143 to only 63 million dollars to 
make it correspond with its new capitalization. Each 
of these bankrupt roads parallels and competes with 
other roads that are not bankrupt—now. But hereto- 
fore in all rate and wage controversies the book invest- 
ment (or capitalization) and the fixed charges of the 
railways have been introduced to indicate what rates 
they could afford to accept or wages they could afford 
to pay. If this process continues to be followed, as no 
doubt it will be, then each and every reduction now 
made in any railway’s capitalization, investment ac- 
count or fixed charges will serve in future as an argu- 
ment for lower rates or higher wages for all the railways 
in its group or in the country. 


Confiscation Does Not Stimulate New Investment 


The North Western’s present fixed charges, for ex- 
ample, are 16% million dollars ; but under the Commis- 
sion’s plan its fixed charges will be only 3% million 
dollars. Is anybody in the railroad industry simple- 
minded enough to believe that this 80 per cent reduc- 
tion in the North Western’s fixed charges, and similar 
reductions of the fixed charges of other roads in all 
parts of the country, will not in due course be used by 
shippers to show that they can bear lower rates, by 
labor leaders to show they can bear higher wages, or 
in both ways—and that therefore all roads should have 
their rates reduced or wages increased? How long 
will it take, under the new competitive conditions, to 
bankrupt all the railways not now bankrupt if the 
various branches of the government are going to pursue 
in future the same policies as heretofore? 

And what assurance have the recipients of new secur- 
ities of bankrupt railways—principally “institutional 
holders” who in many cases are ably helping destroy 
old securities that happen to be owned by other persons 
—that their new securities will not be rapidly wiped 
out by the same process as the old securities? What 
are they going to do to prevent it? Probably nothing— 
which is about all that most “institutional” holders of 
railroad securities ever have done. 

It is no light thing for commissions and courts to 
wipe out many millions of dollars of the securities of 
any industry—especially when it is so easily demon- 
strable that this is merely the consummation of a long 
process of confiscation for which the government, of 
which commissions and courts are a part, is almost 
solely responsible. Confiscation always is intended to 
benefit some at the expense of others; but usually no 
one gains what others lose, because confiscation so 
shocks the conscience and confidence of mankind as 












rapidly as to dry up the springs of capital. Remark- 
ably enough, however, the wholesale confiscation of rail- 
way securities now under way seems to be attracting 
almost no attention. Have even business men become 
so callous regarding government policies continuance 
of which would pull down the economic edifice of any 
nation, however rich, that they no longer pay any atten- 
tion to their effects? If so, small wonder that people 
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with less than average incomes and economic intel- 
ligence believe ‘that they can best promote their wel- 
fare and security by supporting politicians who for 
seven years have carried out policies which, if con- 
tinued, will vindicate the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s conclusion that the depression will be eternal 
and that railways should be financially reorganized 
accordingly. 





Railroad men do not need to be reminded with 
what authority of long experience and brilliant pro- 
fessional attainments Elmer A. Smith of the Illinois 
Central speaks on traffic and transportation ques- 
tions. The following is a quotation from a letter 
he recently wrote: 


“Tt is my judgment that the fundamental problem of the 
railroads is to secure a substantial part of traffic of this 
country, now moving for long distances, that in the interest 
of the public and the interest of efficiency and economy of 
operation should move by rail. A comparison of the pro- 
duction indices with railroad indices is disheartening and 
shows that the traffic is moving, but that, because, among 
other reasons, of our rate adjustments, the railroads are 
not sharing in the movement as they should. 

“There passed over my desk recently a statement of the 
revenues and expenses of intercity motor carriers for the 
first quarter of 1940 as compared with the first quarter of 
1939. These carriers increased their revenues for the 
first quarter of 1940 by 15.6 per cent for the country as a 
whole. In the Southern Region it was 17.9 per cent, and 
in the Western Region it was 13.8 per cent. Surely this 
statement shows the extent to which the motor trucks are 
still increasing their traffic at the expense of rail traffic. 
Notwithstanding this increase in revenues, however, the 
net operating revenues of the motor carriers decreased by 
17.5 per cent, and it did not appear to me that the trucks 
had a very wide margin of safety. This fact appears to 
show that much traffic now moving by truck could be more 
economically handled by rail. 

“When we come to a comparison of rail and barge traf- 
fic, the results are wholly depressing. A statement re- 
leased recently by the Commission shows that the Federal 
Barge Lines and the American Barge Line Company dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1940 increased their revenues 
and the tonnage handled over the second quarter of 1939 
by from 54 per cent to 57 per cent. The Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line Company had a slight decrease, but the 
increase for all three barge lines was about 37 per cent in 
revenues. Then we wonder why our traffic in this terri- 
tory remains more or less stationary. 

“The shippers as a whole are paying a materially higher 
level of freight rates than they would otherwise have to pay 
were it not for the enormous and continuously growing du- 
plication of transportation facilities. Every ton of traffic 
diverted from the railroads, that should in the public inter- 
est move by rail, increases the unit cost of the traffic that 
remains on the rails. I have yet to find anyone who has 
suggested that the barge lines and the trucks, either singly 
or collectively, can supplant railroad service. This means 
that the shippers, either through the payment of charges 
or through the payment of taxes, have got to support rail- 
road service. Very few have had the wisdom to see just 
where all this is leading and to realize that in the end it 
must mean higher rates on the railroads for what traffic 
remains on the rails, and high rates via the motor trucks 
to enable the motor trucks to break even on the traffic 
moving for long distances and which should move by rail. 

“T sometimes wonder whether the thoughtful students of 








Putting Incentives Into the Rate Structure 


transportation in this country really understand what is 
going on at the present time, and the inevitability in the 
end of paying for this duplication of facilities, either 
through higher rates for the transportation of freight by 
the agency that must continue to be the backbone of the 
national transportation system, or paying these higher rates 
through the medium of increased taxes. 

“The problem of the railroads today is a problem of gross 
revenues. The railroads seem to have great difficulty in 
meeting it. I realize that there are many aspects of the 
problem as, for example, the ever-increasing expansion of 
barge transportation, the cost of a very substantial part of 
which is borne by the taxpayers. What can the railroads 
do to meet rates maintained by an agency of transportation, 
a very substantial part of whose costs are paid for by the 
government, or to meet the competition of private trans- 
portation agencies a very large part of whose costs are 
paid for by the government? Have you any suggestions?” 


The answer to the questions raised by Mr. Smith 
hinges greatly on the personnel chosen by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the transportation board, called 
for in the recently-enacted Transportation Act. Big 
men, big results. Small-timers, then “just an- 
other report.” The transportation industry can do 
its part, not only by insisting that men of suffi- 
cient integrity to “call them as they see them” are 
named to this board—but also by helping the board 
in its studies, and, if these studies promise to be 
really serious and comprehensive, preparing to 
give general support to the conclusions when they 
are announced. 

The other part of the answer to Mr. Smith’s 
questions is that the railroads should lose no more 
time in modernizing their freight rate structure to 
reflect the cost advantages over their competitors 
which the railroads already enjoy. Cutting out 
subsidies to competitors is no solution to the rail- 
roads’ gross revenue problem unless the railroads 
make their superior economy a reality to shippers 
in the form of rates more attractive than those of 
their rivals. There is a lot more that the railroads 
could do in this direction than they have yet done 
—without waiting for subsidies to their rivals to 
be discontinued. 

When it becomes a regular thing for greater 
economy in transportation to be reflected in rates, 
probably then shippers will be greater friends of 
economy than they are now. Also, if greater 
economy will automatically mean rates which will 
put more traffic on the rails, probably the support 
of union labor for economy will be more enthus- 
iastic than it often is now. Bad conditions persist 
in transportation largely because incentives to 
removing them are lacking. A modernized rate 
structure would provide such incentives throughout 
the transportation industry. 




















A Lightweight de Luxe Coach on Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 


- Pressed Steel Car Co. Shows 








de Luxe Passenger Coach 


Gun-metal mirrors and rich upholstery are the outstanding 
features in the interior of lightweight car 
of high-tensile-steel construction 


HE Pressed Steel Car Company has developed a 

de luxe passenger coach, now on exhibit at the 

New York World’s Fair, in which several innova- 
tions of design and appointments combine to produce an 
‘ unusually pleasing and attractive result. The interior 
appointments were designed in collaboration with Lurelle 
Guild, New : York. 

In designing this car a partially streamline effect was 
obtained by making the exterior surfaces as smooth as 
possible. The car is built of Cor-Ten steel and while it 
is generally of riveted construction, the center sills are 
welded to a steel buffer casting. The car has been 
designed to meet the present A. A. R. requirements as to 
strength. It more than met the required longitudinal 
compression-load test of not more than one-half to three- 
quarters inch vertical deflection with 800,000 Ib. end 
load. It was subjected to 926,000 Ib. with a vertical 
deflection of only 0.49 in. with no permanent set after 
the release of the pressure. 


The Car Structure 


The center sills consist of rolled A. A. R. Z-bar sec- 
tions with a continuous weld in the center. The center 
sill is lower than usual, bringing it more in line with the 
buffing forces and resulting in a stronger structure. The 
bolster diaphragms, crossbearers, etc., are of pressed pan 
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The Pressed Steel Coach Seats 80 Passengers 
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shapes. The side posts are pressed U-shapes with rolled 
section side sills and side plates. The belt rail is cov- 
ered with a molding to conceal the rivets. The floor 
consists of Keystone flooring with cork base cemented 
thereto on top of which Linotile flooring is applied. This 
floor is supported by longitudinal continuous steel floor 
stringers which in turn are supported by the cross mem- 





General Weights and Dimensions of Pressed Steel Passenger Car 


Length over buffer face plate, ft.-in. ............--..eeees 84- 8 
PEEUR KC CORIOES AEE. 5 .5's 550-5. ocarereeisieis 01 6.615.6 o.0:is a1 0.61955 6": 30:6. 59- 4 
Length inside of passenger compartment, ft.-in. ........... 71- 4 
PRETO CIIAGIOD: 5 cco. ins) oln carole io sorbictarere ove S1H1Gi6 a0: erereecsig ears. 80 
VICE OVER SIGE SCOTS, TEIN: fe reie 656. o1s.s ie ssinic cs 550-9 0:00 0:55 d 9-11 /16 
Height from rail to top of roof, ft.-in. ........-.--....06. 13- 7% 
Distance from rail to skirting, ft.-in. .............0eee eee 2- 6% 
Distance from rail to top of floor, ft.-in. ...............- 4- 4 
EAILE WPREEAE AE TTADD=* ia7a'c 0: aa5616 bate a/ ele oro) orb actrees hate ese essen ayecOe ocearer 111,200 





bers of the underframe. A false floor is placed below 
the floor stringers and the space between the false floor 
and the Keystone floor is insulated. 

The roof is of the turtle-back type. The carlines sup- 
porting the roof sheets are partly of channel shape and 
partly of Z-bar pressed shape. The roof sheets are riveted 
to the carlines and the lap joints are made watertight by 
proper grade of Alumilastic cement instead of welding. 

The car has a platform on one end with combination 
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folding steps and trap door. The steps fold underneath 
the platform when the trap door is closed and automatic- 
ally drop down in position when the trap door is 
opened. The other end is blind construction. Here are 
located the two saloons and necessary compartments for 
the electric equipment and air-conditioning equipment. 
The ends are not at right angles to the longitudinal cen- 
ter line of the car, as in many coaches built today, but 
are sloped in order to permit necessary clearance should 
it be desirable to install outside folding diaphragms in- 
stead of the flexible rubber-type diaphragms now fre- 
quently used. The car is now equipped only with inside 
diaphragms, but provision has been made for the applica- 
tion of an outside diaphragm which, of course, would 
necessitate a different type of face plate. 

The car is well insulated in the roof, side, ends, and 
floors, and also fitted with necessary rubber cushions 
between the truck and body to arrest sound and vibration 
traveling from the truck to the body of the car. 


Interior Finish and Decoration 


The inside finish is unusual in design. The distance 
irom the car floor to top of the window sill is about 4 in. 
higher than usual in order to prevent passengers when 
traveling at high speed from looking down at the adjoin- 
ing track. The greater width of the sash gives the 
passenger an exceptionally unobstructed view of the pass- 
ing scenery. 

The sash, consisting of two panels of glass, of which 
the inside is safety glass, are permanently fixed. The 
sash is in two parts; the part which holds the glass can 
be easily removed from the outside for replacement of 
glass in case of breakage. The inside of the window 
opening is covered with gun-metal-finish moldings both 
for the window sill as well as the curtain guides. The 
shape of the window sill is such as to prevent passengers 
from using it as a shelf, thereby protecting the finish. 

The curtain material was especially woven in order to 
have a color scheme to match the interior finish of the 
car. The curtains are equipped with cable fixtures and 
especially designed gun-metal finish aluminum apron. 
This apron will prevent passengers from harming and 
handling the curtain material and the cable fixtures allow 
the passengers to open and close the curtain from any 





The Interior 
of the Pressed 
Steel Coach 
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This is particularly desirable since the width 
of the glass covers two seats. 

The baggage rack is bone white, edged with aluminum, 
of the solid continuous type with the top covered with 
fluted aluminum sheets to allow easy cleaning. Brackets 


position. 





The Safety Genemotor Is Suspended Under the Center Sills 


at intervals prevent shifting of baggage. There are no 
lights in the rack. 

All moldings are of extruded aluminum with Alumilite 
finish. 

All posts from window sill to bottom of window 
header, as well as the ends of the car, both at the plat- 
form end and the saloon end, are covered with gun-metal 
mirrors. 

The mirrors are cemented to a backing which will 
prevent glass from shattering in case of breakage. 

The heater pipes are covered with perforated polished 
stainless steel. 

The seat fabric is mohair striped at the top to make 
the seats appear wider. The window shades pick up the 
color of the car—aluminum and green, in lateral stripes. 
The composition floor covering of black and cream tile 
is designed and styled so that the black marbleized pattern 
comes at intervals coinciding with the seats. A touch 
of aluminum color is used between the windows and the 
baggage rack and in the vestibule. Beneath the win- 


dows, as well as on the doors, a supporting substantial 
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color is used—the same soft green-blue of the upholstery. 
The ceiling is painted bone white. 

The exterior of the car is finished in matched warm 
gray tones, the roof of a darker color with bands between 
the windows of the same tone. The side walls are striped 
with aluminum, and at top and bottom of the windows 
are repeated notes in aluminum stripes. 


Seating Arrangement 


All seats are of the revolving, reclining, sliding cushion 
type. They have double tilting footrests, which add to 
the comfort and do not obstruct the passage between 
seats. Except for a few stainless-steel moldings below 
the arm rest as a matter of protection of the covering, 
no metal is visible. The seats are covered with an espe- 
cially woven upholstery material of a blue-green color; 
the arm rest and ends all are covered with the same 
upholstery material which produces a rich looking seat. 
The seats have spring backs, whereas the seat cushions 
are rubber. 


Lighting and Air Conditioning 


The lighting system consists of lensed glassware 
mounted one over each passenger seat in two rows down 
the ceiling. A continuous trough is imbedded in the 
light fixture above the ceiling and this trough is cov- 
ered by plastic ribs which appear to be a continuation 
of the glass design. When lighted, the plastic ribs take 
on a glow from the light thrown back by the continuous 
trough imbedded in the ceiling. The effect of a contin- 
uous lighting system is, therefore, accomplished although 
the light sources are only 40 watts and located directly 
above the lenses. Readings taken on a 45-deg. plane 
30 in. above the floor at the center of each seat at rated 
voltage show a variation of 8 to 10 foot candles. 

Night lighting is furnished by blue bulbs in the trough 
located at points between fixtures. The magnifying lenses 
over each seat are so focused as to prevent glare on the 
passenger who looks forward or across the aisle and at 
the same time prevent shadow on his reading matter. 

The glassware and plastics are all hinged with sealed 
edges to prevent dust infiltration. 

Power for light and air conditioning is obtained from 
a 20-kw. Genemotor made by the Safety Car Heating & 
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Partial List of Materials and Equipment on the de Luxe Coach 
Built by the Pressed Steel Car Company 


ReEOR I cc iste binieiel elects sieves slepere ate ate 
PUCK Tame 6 s:55s10'010:0 669% sieve winters 
Truck GPringes. @:. 225s 26 elaunceater i 
Upper buffer spring ....... eaee 
IV AIRCIS © fers o-o'9 oho sss bsoreie OOO HOT 
PERM G terecy cep iarsrateiy se raile ate ate ei eceteieine 


Couplers and “yORes: .ooccccse ccs 


Draft gear and locking center pin 
MeOMEE SRCATISIOS : <o0i.0v0:0 0)ec5'00! 0:0 e100 
SOND RN ACITIIES 50's ses sierets a7 Stacsroaio 
(lasp erake, Ertek ....<..)scie secs ese 
Body brake equipment .......... 


BAe CP LEE ses ocaisvoiw:cveresades oie eee eieie 
Steam-heat equipment ........... 
Steam train-line connection 
AIT COMGICIOUING “35/6 60 15's 015 016 50-01 





Air-conditioning control panel ... 
NSRIMMES ire cls a ccsicies ebook hele rearee 


PRTC TSG ovate ioe lsin wig s"oaie Wis clnecere Wises 
PR MAtIBe GLANS Sire fas 555s vO iere ae lai 
ERROR o64.sis 6k sGGaneaesoes 


GeneTaIOr “GTAVE: 6666 SiAses de esse 
RUDDET (PAGS: oie 4 52:06 rsrwieieneisier 
BtOrawe DAUETICS .isiccsses.o%0oes 


Standby power and battery charg- 
, SORE) TECEPLACIES ss occ ccv so 0 
Lighting control panel .......... 


Insulation in floor ............+> 
Insulation in body ...........+.. 
Trap doors and folding steps .... 


Vestibule flooring; aluminum mold- 
“caren pee Rina i ies ears 


Vestibule diaphragms; windowsash 


Vestibule tail gates; doors ...... 
Door open HGIGET 32.66 seisis'e te iss 


LLCO CL ee a mene Pts a eT 
Saloon HOOTING: i600 wicals- ooeneetees 
BERS kos sel cy oro os aire ors wiecene Senn ouavermetahs 
Sat pHOISteLy | si6 ce irae, ote. sc 
Window curtains; curtain fixtures 


Teightinw HtarOs\ is ces-csce os ee 
Hardware; saloon fixtures; water 

RUED aia ors a recinie-s Sp ei vieieiaes esac 
Drinking-cup vendor .........+-. 
Paper-towel vendors .........+6. 


Bire €xtinguisher oiscieuise tice e+e 
Rubber glazing molding for tool 
and fire extinguisher ....... 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. : 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. , Z 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
Standard Railway Equipment Co., 
Chicago | ; 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ; 
Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 
National Malleable and Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
W. H. Miner, Inc., Chicago | 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago 
A. Stucki Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago _ 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa. 
National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 
Barco Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Frigidaire Div. General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio ; 
Vapor Car Heating Co., Inc., Chicago 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, 
Conn. . 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 
Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York ; ? 
Supergear Drive Corporation, Chicago 
United States Rubber Co., New York 
Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, 
New. 


Pyle-National Co., Chicago ; 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago 

The O. M. Edwards Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Aluminum Co. of America., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
The Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, 


Ind. 
The Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, 


onn. 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Tuco Products Corp., New York 
Coach & Car Equipment Corp., Chicago 
L. C. Chase & Co., Inc., New York 
The — & Westlake Co., Elkhart, 
nd. 
Luminator, Inc., Chicago 


Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
ixie-Vortex Co., Chicago : 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincin- 

nati, io 
Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Hunter Sash Co., Inc., Flushing, L. 
IN OY, 





Lighting Company, New Haven, Conn. 


It is driven 


from the car axle by a Super Gear drive supplied by the 
(Continued on page 438) 





The Seats Are 
Spacious and 
Upholstery on 
the Arm Rests 
and Ends 
Adds Rich- 
ness to the 
Appearance 
of the Car 









Freight Progress Issue Wins 
Shippers’ Commendation 


Enthusiastic shipper response from all parts of the country 
greets encyclopedia of service improvements 


the May 25 number of the Railway Age—the 

Freight Progress Issue—could be made than the 
accompanying map which shows the geographical loca- 
tion of the hundreds of shippers from whom letters 
have been received in praise of the issue. These letters 
came from traffic managers of all sorts of industries, 
with a wide variety of shipping problems; from friends 
of the railways and from large users of competitive 
transportation. They have been coming in for more 
than three months and still continue to arrive. The wide 
cross-section of the shipping public reached by this issue 
included some 15,000 industrial executives and traffic 
managers, controlling the routing of more than 95 per 
cent of the total freight tonnage shipped in this country 
and Canada annually. Their replies might be termed as 
“the voice of the shipper” and, as such, are of impor- 
tance to the railway field. Some praised railway service, 
some criticized certain phases of it, but all were in agree- 
ment that the Freight Progress Issue gave them a clearer 
picture of the magnitude of the improvement in railway 
freight service than they had before or could have ob- 
tained in any other way. 

The reaction among railroaders has been equally 
gratifying. The issue is to be found in use as a work of 
reference in the offices of almost every railway execu- 
tive in the country. So far—several months after the 
publication date—not a single complaint has been re- 
ceived as to omissions or inaccuracies in the listing of 
railway services, which attests to the completeness and 
accuracy with which the issue was prepared. 


N‘« greater tribute to the importance and value of 


Shippers’ Suggestions 


The suggestions received from the shippers may be 
consolidated into a quotation from one of the letters: 
“What the shippers want from the railways is an exten- 
sion of the types of service mentioned in your Freight 
Progress Issue. In other words, the necessary means 
for attracting traffic back to the rails are in effect, but 
their use is not universal on all lines as it should be to 
meet the shippers’ needs.” 

The cross-section of shipper opinion developed through 
replies from the distribution of 25,000 copies of the 
Freight Progress Issue was illuminating. One of the 
most frequent criticisms of the railways was in regard 
to the cumbersome and slow processes of rate-making. 
The shippers express themselves as being not so much 
dissatisfied with the rates themselves as with “the creak- 
ing and obsolete machinery” which it is necessary to use 
to change rates and classification. 

Another frequent complaint was that the railways’ 
merchandising and sales methods are not adequate. From 
the letters received, it would appear that the new serv- 
ices are not adequately advertised among the shippers. 
Mere personal calls by traffic solicitors who are not 
always properly equipped to see that shippers get the in- 
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formation they should have are not enough. They should 
be supplemented, according to the shippers, by additional 
devices designed to broadcast information regarding new 
services to all interested shippers. Several shippers 
mentioned the value in this and other respects of the 
regional advisory boards, for which there was no criti- 
cism but much praise. 

The general tone of the letters was extremely favor- 
able to the railways and commended the new services as 
outlined in the issue. It indicated that most shippers are 
desirious of favoring the railways, if given an oppor- 
tunity to do so, and if railway transportation service is 
brought to their attention and sold to them by modern 
methods, backed by outstanding service. 


Excerpts from Letters 


The following are typical expressions, selected from 
among the hundreds of letters, indicative of the shippers’ 
reactions : 

Portland, Ore. 

One thing that impresses me particularly is the por- 

trayal in this issue of the colossal investments that the 
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railway companies have made for the sole purpose of 
making living easier and more useful for all the people 
of this vast country. The reader would have to be very 
thoughtless indeed not to realize that being unfair to 
the railroads in any particular is a very shortsighted and 
obstructive policy. 

Tyler, Texas. 

We are much interested in the future of the railways 
and the progressive articles in this issue will have much 
bearing on the progress the railways are able to make in 
the next few years. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

This splendid issue tersely condenses a record of 
achievement which, in my opinion, is one of the bright 
spots in the history of American railroading. 

Fargo, N.D. 

I am pleased to note that your excellent publication 
gives due credit to the Shippers’ Boards which have 
done a great deal toward cementing better feeling be- 
tween the shippers and the railways which serve them. 
Topeka, Kan. 

I have a much better appreciation than before of the 
tremendous headway the railroads have made in recent 
years in serving the public. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


An excellent issue, making one realize more than ever 


Part of the Pile of Several 
Hundred Letters Received 
from Shippers Everywhere 


that the success of business depends on the success of 
the railways. 
Chicago. 

The information contained is invaluable and I shall 
use it to good advantage. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

This is interesting reading and indicates to me that at 
long last the carriers have awakened to the competitive 
necessity inherent in the transportation business. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

There is a great deal of interest in the issue to rail 
investors as well as shippers. 
Kearney, Nebr. 

I am amazed at the remarkable railway progress, as 
indicated in your publication. 
Raleigh, N.C. 

This fine-appearing publication gives information of 
much importance to all traffic managers. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

This issue clearly explains to me why the railways are 
again gaining headway. 
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Warren, Ohio. 

The magnitude and efficiency of the railroad industry 
can only be visualized through information such as is 
available in this issue of the Railway Age. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

I had thought I was fairly familiar with the progress 
that has been made by the carriers, but I confess that I 
am much more enlightened after reading this issue. 
Toronto, Ont. 

The issue is a masterpiece in every respect and you are 
to be congratulated in getting before the public such a 
comprehensive review of the advancement made in 
American and Canadian rail transportation which is 
still the life-stream of the nation and in these difficult 
and dangerous days will be called on more and more to 
aid in the preservation of our lives and liberties. 
Norfolk, Va. 

We are much interested in moving everything pos- 
sible by rail and this issue gives us additional argu- 
ments. 


Advertising Receives Attention 


In addition to commenting on the editorial material, 
a large number of executives and traffic managers 





showed that they had made an equally intensive study of 
the advertising pages, both as to the railways and the 
railway supply companies. A selection of these com- 
ments follows: 

St. Catherines, Ont. 

The articles and the advertisements are of great as- 
sistance in attaining an insight into the many railroad 
improvements of recent years. 

Aberdeen, Wash. 

I wish to compliment you on the presentation of the 
various articles and particularly on the advertising 
section. 

Cincinnati, O. 

You are to be congratulated for the remarkable ad- 
vertisements included. Every one should retain this 
issue as a reference book for the railroad transportation 
field. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The advertising confirms my opinion that considerable 
credit for railroad progress must also go to the indus- 
tries supplying the railroads for their research and enter- 
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prise in bringing out new materials, devices and equip- 
ment. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The advertising in this issue is most attractive and is 
worth while reading. 
Eureka, Calif. 

As a student of both transportation and advertising, 
I examined this splendid issue with much interest. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Evidently, from the amount of advertising, the supply 
companies realize the job you are doing for them. 
Raleigh, N.C. 

This publication is enlightening from the standpoint of 
advertising as well as editorial matter. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The advertisements were as absorbing to me as the 
editorial section. 
The Dalles, Ore. 

One of the outstanding features to the writer is the 
elaborate showing of railroad and railroad supply ad- 
vertisers, which is proof of the vast resources repre- 
sented. Not alone the multitudinous articles used in 
connection with the items shown are illuminating, but 
also the labor investment behind the production de- 
picted. The railway and supply industries have cer- 
tainly come a long way. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

The advertising pages are prepared in the most at- 
tractive form I have seen and when assembled collec- 
tively constitute a true work of art. 

Los Angeles. 

The advertisements are most attractive as well as edu- 
cational and I found much interest in reviewing the 
progress made by the manufacturers of railroad equip- 
ment. 

Salida, Colo. 

This is a wonderful issue not only for the railway 
progress it portrays but also for the great volume of ad- 
vertising that you carry. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
We wish to compliment you not only on the editorial 
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matter but also on the very fine display of advertising. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

The editorial matter and the display of advertising 
both combine to make the book a sound and meaty sum- 
mary of railroad progress in a most interesting and 
readable way. 


Pressed Steel Car Shows 


de Luxe Passenger Coach 
(Continued from page 434) 


Super Gear Corp., Chicago. The Genemotor may also 
be operated from 3-phase, 220-volt standby power. When 
the Genemotor is not operated or is running at low 
speeds, power is taken from a Gould KALD-35-R, 
32-volt storage battery. It has an eight-hour rating of 
1,000 amp. hr. and is mounted in two battery boxes on 
opposite sides under the car. Receptacles are available 
on both sides of the car for receiving d.c. charging cur- 
rent from yard or station outlets. 

Air-conditioning equipment was supplied by the Frig- 
idaire Division, General Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio, 
and is equipped with the correlative control of Vapor 
Car Heating Co., Chicago. This company also supplied 
the steam-heating equipment. The exhaust fans were 
supplied by the Diehl Manufacturing Company. 

The lights in the car are arranged on eight circuits. 
Four circuits feed alternate lights on each side of the car, 
two others supply the night lights, and the remaining 
two are used for washroom and passenger lights and 
vestibule lights at opposite ends of the car. 

The car is equipped with General Steel castings cast- 
steel trucks with bolster stabilizers and shock absorbers. 
Simplex Unit Cylinder clasp brakes, with two brake 
cylinders, are mounted on each truck. The wheels are 
fitted with ASF roller-bearing units. 

These cars are equipped with Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company’s HSC brake with D-22-A passenger control 
valve. The coupler equipment is the National tight-lock 
type, and the draft gears, Miner A-5-XB. Barco steam 
train-line connectors are applied. 


Lots of People Have Never 
Seen the Inside of a Mod- 
ern Box Car—At Least Not 
Legally. But There Are 
Plenty of Opportunities to 
Do so at New York World’s 
Fair 
















Hale Holden 


Passes at 71 


Retired as Southern Pacific chair- 

man last year after 32 years of 

railroad service; was Burlington 
president up to 1929 


ALE HOLDEN, who retired as chairman of the 
Southern Pacific in July, 1939, died on Septem- 
ber 23 in Doctors’ Hospital, New York, after a 

brief illness. He was 71 years old. 

Mr. Holden was born in Kansas City, Mo., on August 
11, 1869, and was graduated from Williams College in 
1890 and from the Harvard Law School in 1893. Im- 
mediately thereafter he began the practice of law in 
Kansas City, Mo., and after a number of years was 
admitted as a partner in the firm of Warner, Dean, 
McLeod & Holden. Inasmuch as this firm were attor- 
neys for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Mr. Holden 
had much to do with railroad problems and practices 
and in July, 1907, entered the railroad business di- 
rectly as general attorney for the Burlington, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. During the three-year period that 
he served in this capacity he represented not only his 
own road but other carriers as well in some of the most 
important cases in I. C. C. history, including the Mis- 
souri River rate case and the Pacific Coast Lumber rate 
case. He likewise was a dominant figure in several 
important court contests, including the notable Minnesota 
rate case, one of the most important ever decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The skill with which Mr. Holden represented the so- 
called Hill lines in this litigation attracted the attention 
of James J. Hill (then chairman of the board of the 
Great Northern), who recommended his advancement. 
Thereupon Mr. Holden was named assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Burlington in January, 1910, and in No- 
vember, 1912, was elected vice-president and a director. 
Two years later, in August, 1914, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Burlington and its affiliated Colorado & 
Southern. 

During his incumbency in these positions Mr. Holden 
was active on a nation-wide scale in labor matters, war- 
time operation and consolidation. In August, 1916, 
when the carriers were threatened with a nation-wide 
strike over the “basic 8-hour day” controversy with train- 
service employees, he was chosen to preside over the 





Hale Holden 


conference of railroad presidents in Washington, D. C., 
and to serve as chairman of the committee of executives 
who presented the position of the carriers to President 
Wilson. When the United States entered the World 
War in the spring of 1917 Mr. Holden was selected as 
one of five members of the executive committee of the 
Railroad War Board. 

When government operation began in the beginning 
of 1918, he was invited by Director-general of Rail- 
roads William G. McAdoo to head the operating organ- 
ization of the United States Railroad Administration, 
but declined. In June, 1918, however, he resigned tem- 
porarily as president of the Burlington and Colorado & 
Southern to become regional director of the Central 
Western region of the Railroad Administration which po- 
sition he held until February 15, 1920, when he resumed 
his position as chief executive of the Burlington system. 
In 1923 Mr. Holden added a strong voice to the dis- 
cussion which marked the attempt by the I. C. C. to 
carry out Congress’ mandate to unify the railroads of 
the country into a limited number of systems of com- 
parable strength. His chief contribution was the pro- 
posal that all the Western carriers be consolidated into 
four great systems—the Burlington, Union Pacific, Santa 
Fe and Southern Pacific—each to be approximately 
30,000 miles in length and to have access to Gulf and 
Pacific coasts. An important item in this plan was the 
consolidation of the Burlington, Colorado & Southern, 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific into a unified 
operating organization. Mr. Holden also served as chair- 
man of the Executive committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives from December, 1922, to Decem- 
ber, 1924. 

On January 1, 1929, Mr. Holden left the Burlington 
te become chairman of the Executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific, in which post he exercised general 
control over all business of the company, while the chair- 
man of the board handled matters pertaining to con- 
solidations and finance. At this time the executive con- 
(Continued on page 448) 








Roadmasters Hold Largest 
Convention Since 1929 


Abstracts of two addresses and 
three additional reports pre- 
sented at the fifty-fitth annual 
meeting of their association 


Part II 


fifth annual convention of the Roadmasters’ and 

Maintenance of Way Association, held in Chicago 
on September 10-12, appeared in the Railway Age of 
September 21, and included abstracts of the opening 
addresses, including one by C. E. Johnston, chairman, 
Western Association of Railway Executives; a paper by 
A. E. Perlman, engineer maintenance of way, Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, on It’s Results That Count; and 
three committee reports, dealing with Slow Orders— 
Their use in the Light of Present-Day Operating Con- 
ditions; The Maintenance of Gage Under Today’s 
Higher Speeds ; and Welding—Its Uses in Track Work. 
It also included reference to the exhibit of track mate- 
rials and equipment presented by the Track Supply 
Association in conjunction with the convention. 

Other features of the convention, of which abstracts 
are presented on this and following pages, include an ad- 
dress by H. R. Clarke, engineer maintenance of way, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, on Renewing 50,000,000 Ties 
a Year; a paper by C. H. R. Howe, cost engineer, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, on The Simplification of Track 
Work; and committee reports on the three following 
subjects: The Effect of Weight of Rail on Track Main- 
tenance; Handling Snow and Ice—Organization, Equip- 
ment and Methods; and Methods and Equipment Best 
Suited for Ditching and Bank Widening. An abstract 
of a paper on Making Work Equipment Work, by J. G. 
Hartley, assistant engineer, Pennsylvania, prepared for 
presentation at the convention, and of an address on 
this same subject by F. H. Rothe, assistant engineer, 
Pennsylvania, presented in the absence of Mr. Hartley, 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 


P ‘it: I of the report on the activities of the fifty- 


Renewing 50,000,000 Ties a Year 


By H. R. Clarke* 


Because of the large expenditure involved, and the 
need and possibility of reducing expense, the subject of 
tie renewals requires continued study, even at the risk 
of becoming tiresome. In addition to the cost of the 
ties themselves, the labor of renewing them has re- 
quired a substantial portion of the time of our track 
forces for the last 100 years, and the combined cost of 


* Engineer Maintenance of Way, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago. 





Modern High-Speed Trains Have In- 
creased the Problems of the Track Forces 


these two items, ties and the labor of handling them, has 
been and is the largest single account in our maintenance 
of way expenses. 

It cannot be said that no progress has been made in 
the economy of tie renewals. Very definitely, there has 
been progress, but it has been the result of better speci- 
cations for the purchase of ties and closer adherence to 
them, greater care in seasoning and handling, and, most 
of all, the development of and improvements in the art 
of timber preservation and the protection of ties from 
mechanical wear and damage. So far as the methods 
followed, the tools used, and the organization of forces 
employed in the actual renewal of ties, the change has 
not been marked and progress has not been great. It 
is in these latter things that we must now move forward, 
as a further reduction in the cost of handling our main- 
tenance of way work is imperative. 

In a study of the subject we are discussing, the logi- 
cal first consideration is—how we shall determine the 
ties that are to be renewed. The first responsibility for 
this should rest with the section foreman, who should 
mark the ties that he thinks should be renewed the 
following season. -The track supervisor, roadmaster, di- 
vision engineer, or other maintenance of way supervisory 
officer, should then make such check on each section 
as will enable him to know that, in general at least, the 
ties marked by the foreman should be renewed in order 
to maintain the established track standard. The number 
of ties determined in this way will be used by the sys- 
tem maintenance officer in making up his tie program 
or budget. 

In order to determine which ties are to come out, 
the foreman in charge of the work must know the basis 
on which renewals are being made—that is, annually or 
at longer intervals, and he must be familiar with the 
traffic demands on the line as to speed, axle loads and 
tonnage density, and know the standard of maintenance 
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established. It is the responsibility of the roadmaster or 
other designated supervisory officer to see that the fore- 
man is thoroughly informed on these matters. 

It is generally agreed, I believe, that when track is 
being surfaced out-of-face, ties should be renewed to the 
extent that no renewals will be required during the fol- 
lowing year. The cost of digging in ties, compared with 
the cost of renewing them when track is being raised, 
is so much greater that the loss of a year’s tie life is 
justified. There is the further advantage in this that the 
new ties will at once carry their share of the load if put 
in when the track is being surfaced, whereas it is almost 
impossible to tamp a tie, dug in, in such a way that it 
carries its full load when first renewed. Some mainte- 
nance officers believe that when surfacing, renewals 
should be made to such an extent that no further re- 
newals will have to be made for a period of even longer 
than a year. I hesitate to concur in this opinion, and 
no such standard has been set up on the Burlington, as 
it might result in the misuse of ties. 

There is a greater difference of opinion as to the 
frequency of making renewals when ties are dug in. 
On some roads it is the practice to renew ties on part 
of a section, say one-half every other year, and in a few 
cases renewals are made at three-year intervals. I prefer 
annual renewals, that is, working over the entire sec- 
tion or line each year, replacing such ties as should 
come out. I believe this method results in the longest 
tie life and consequently the greatest economy in the 
use of ties, and also that it produces more uniform tie 
and track conditions. 

In any case, and regardless of the renewal basis, it is 
a decided mistake on high-speed, heavy-traffic lines to 
continue the practice that was once generally followed, 
of making what might be called partial renewals; that 
is, putting in one new tie and leaving a decidedly bad tie 
on one or perhaps both sides of it. 

For making tie renewals by digging them in, there 
is a difference of opinion as to the organization and 
methods that should be used. If renewals are light, 
not more than 75 to the mile, and comparatively scat- 
tered, the work should be done by section forces. When 
renewals are heavy, a special tie gang is justified, this 
gang to move from place to place as needed to supple- 
ment the work of the section forces. 

Early in my remarks I suggested that the progress 
that has been made in the development of new tools has 
not been great. I think this statement is correct, but 
it does not follow, however, that no effort has been 
made. For at least 20 years, and probably longer, so- 
called tie pullers have been offered to the railways from 
time to time. During the last two or three years there 
has been increased interest in such a device. There are 
now at least four tie pullers being offered by manufac- 
turers. All of these devices will pull a tie out of track 
with the necessity of removing little, if any, ballast in 
advance. Some operate more efficiently than others, 
but, unfortunately, so far all have one defect in common. 
Their use does not greatly reduce the cost of renewing 
ties, if at all. I am on record as having said many years 
ago that such a device was needed, and that when devel- 
oped the railroads would use it, if they found that by so 
doing economies could be effected. 

Another tool developed recently which is used to some 
extent in removing ties, and which does reduce the cost 
of the work, is the tie saw. It is not used extensively as 
yet and has certain objections, including high first cost. 
Still another machine that has been worked out with 
a great deal of care and detail is one used to cut down 
the tie bed to the desired depth after the old tie has 
been removed. It operates quite well in some kinds of 


ballast, but it is doubtful if it would be effective in 
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crushed rock, slag or heavy gravel. It is being used 
quite extensively by the road on which it was developed, 
but has not come into general use. Like the saw men- 
tioned previously, it is open to the objection that it can- 
not be used economically with a small force such as the 
usual section gang. 

Repeating the statement made previously, we must 
find more efficient and, consequently, more economical 
methods of handling all classes of maintenance of way 
work. Progress has been made in the development of 
equipment to aid us in this as in almost everything else. 
Rail-laying gangs are nearly fully mechanized. Tamping 
equipment of many kinds and sizes is in general use. 
Chemical weed killers or weed burners have largely sup- 
planted hand weeding, and power weed mowers are 
used extensively. It may be more difficult to solve the 
problem of tie renewals, but it will be done. Perhaps 
the solution is in the development of two devices, one 
for use with larger gangs and another for section forces. 
The first might be somewhat expensive in both first 
cost and in maintenance, but for section use the ma- 
chine must be simple, almost fool-proof, and low in 
cost. In either case, to be accepted and used, the final 
result must be a reduced cost, all factors considered, 
when the job of tie renewals is completed. 


Discussion 


In answer to a question, Mr. Clarke stated that when 
resurfacing track, ties that will last two years can be 
taken out without loss, because the cost of spot re- 
newals later will equal the value remaining in the ties. 
He also said, in answer to another question, that while 
the advantages of 9-ft. ties, compared with ties 8 ft. 6 in. 
long, have not been demonstrated in track, because of 
the fact that their use is only beginning, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe became convinced that their use is 
warranted on at least its main lines after a thorough 
study of the subject. C. W. Baldridge (A. T. & S. F.) 
stated that sawn ties 9 ft. long cost no more than similar 
ties 8 ft. 6 in. long, but that the cost of the longer hewn 
ties is slightly more. 


The Effect of Weight of 


Rail on Track Maintenance 


The committee reporting on The Effect of Weight of 
Rail on Track Maintenance, which was headed by I. H. 
Schram, engineer maintenance of way of the Eastern 
district of the Erie, summarized the results of a number 
of previous studies relating to the most economical 
weight of rail for given traffic conditions, and then sub- 
mitted much additional data, all of which supported the 
conclusion that not only are large economies possible 
through the use of the heavier rail sections in tracks 
carrying heavy traffic, but also that such sections are 
becoming essential to the smooth-riding and safety of 
present-day high-speed freight and passenger trains. At 
one point in its report, the committee reproduced a table 
prepared by the Committee on Economics of Railway 
Location and Operation of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association and presented in its report to that 
association in 1939, which showed that section man- 
hours per million gross ton miles per equated mile 
definitely increase as the rail weight decreases. At an- 
other point it presented a second table prepared by that 
committee from the records of 93 railways, as reported 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which indi- 
cated conclusively that as the weight of rail decreases, 
the ability to decrease labor costs also decreases. 

Citing specific examples of the effect of heavier rail 
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on man-hours required for maintenance work, the com- 
mittee presented the following data relative to a 20.35- 
mile section of heavy-duty track on the Erie, between 
Port Jervis, N. Y., and Lackawaxen, Pa.: 


Gross tons Man- 
Year eastbound hours 
LOE OE EI OL EES 25,281,067 87,267 
ST SSE ee ah Sine Adeetees 23,105,020 88,623 
SEE SoS hopes sata bree 21,443,808 80,653 
Dee Pesca ss to eview ans oe ee 17,967,233 60,128 
Ne re eee 17,057,938 56,102 
RB fen Wier ce Soe moe careeek 8,438,132 56,398 
OT ESS ary eerie Boe ck ery en 17,246,382 65,611 
LD, IR eae eye tien een ea 17,157,947 55,198 
SOE. <p soy Sea ura kD eM eats 17,669,866 54,924 
SUSE Otis eas sis oo kee etaarts 16,438,104 52,448 


During the period of time represented in. this table, 
the committee pointed out that the rail section was 
changed from 110 lb. to 130 Ib. or 131 Ib. 

Commenting further upon the changed situation on this 
section of track, as reflected in the table and other 
records, the committee said: 

“In comparing the first five years with the last five 
years, it will be noted that there has been a reduction of 
23.66 per cent in man-hours. In addition, it should be 
pointed out that the rail renewals have decreased about 
50 per cent and that tie renewals have decreased from 
205 to 80 per mile. The section of railroad in question 
is 73.4 per cent curves, of which 31.2 per cent are 5 deg. 
or heavier. In the 10-yr. period represented in the table, 
this track was completely equipped with curve lubrica- 
tors, which, no doubt, added greatly to the life of the 
rail, and all tie renewals during the period in question 
were made with treated ties.” 

At another point in its report, the committee presented 
data submitted by N. V. Fehn, supervisor, Louisville & 
Nashville, which indicated that for a specific section of 
track carrying 25,000,000 gross tons per year, where 
131-lb. rail is replacing 100-lb. rail, the saving in labor 
and material per mile per year, including all important 
factors, is $126.30. 

At still another point it presented the following data 
submitted by J. M. Farrin, assistant engineer, Illinois 
Central, which shows the labor cost per million gross ton 
miles per mile for track laid with 85, 100 and 127-Ib. 
rail, both as taken from charts prepared by Mr. Farrin 
and as determined by actual cost records kept for specific 
test sections of track: 


Labor cost per million 





Length Traffic gross ton miles per mile 
i a of test Density a A \ 
0 Age section in tons From 
Rail Years in miles per year Actual chart 
85 lb. 16 35 4,597,000 $65 $65 
100 Ib. 9 25 4,156,000 44 50 
127 Ib. 6 35 4,597,000 34 37 


Continuing its report, the committee quoted in some 
detail from the testimony presented by the late Robert 
Faries, assistant chief engineer maintenance, of the Penn- 
sylvania, before the Wage and Hour division of the 
department of labor, earlier this year, which showed 
large savings in annual expenditures for maintenance for 
130-Ib. rail over 100-Ib. rail in track carrying as much 
as 16,500,000 gross tons per mile, these ranging from $95 
per mile in the case of a 30-cent wage rate, to $113 per 
mile where the wage rate is 35 cents, and $133 a mile 
where the wage rate is 40 cents. 

Commenting upon the various factors in connection 
with the use of heavier rail which result in reduced 
maintenance cost, the committee cited the longer service 
life of the heavier sections, with reduced annual charges 
for renewals; the greater stiffness and load-distributing 
characteristics of these sections; the deeper fishing space 
which they afford and, therefore, stronger joints; and 
the larger tie plates called for and used. It also pointed 
to the increased life of ballast, less frequent need for 
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cleaning ballast, less difficulty with minor soft spots in 
the roadbed, and increased life of ties in track laid with 
heavier rail—all brought about to a large extent as the 
result of the greater stiffness of the heavier sections, 
with their reduced wave action under traffic and their 
ability to distribute the wheel loads over a greater area. 


Discussion 

In the discussion that followed the presentation of 
this report, estimates of the reduction in the cost of 
routine surfacing of track where heavy rail replaces light 
rail ranged up to 90 per cent, with the general opinion 
that the normal reduction will range between 20 and 
50 per cent, depending on the relative weights of the 
new and old rail. Considerable time was given to dis- 
cussing the relative labor costs of laying heavy and light 
rail, with the conclusion that there should be some differ- 
ential in this cost at any given wage level. One member 
estimated the difference at 12 man-hours per mile, in 
favor of 131-Ib. rail, compared with 100-lb. rail. 


The Simplification of Track Work 
By C. H. R. Howe* 


Fifteen years ago, if I, or any one else for that matter, 
had stated to you that it would be possible to reduce by 
nearly one-half the amount of work to be done, and still 
maintain good-riding track, you would have been skep- 
tical, to say the least. Yet, in less than 15 years, many of 
the railways in the United States and Canada have 
actually reduced their track labor more than 40 per cent. 
and in the meantime have improved track conditions. Ii 
we are asked to explain this seeming paradox, the an- 
swer is not hard to find, for it is contained in the topic 
of this address—“Simplification of Track Work.” 

Now just what is meant by this expression? It should 
mean the elimination of non-essentials and lost motion, 
and the taking advantage of improvements in equipment 
and materials, and better organization. In short, it 
should mean to reduce the effort required to perform a 
given job. 

In the solution of any problem of work simplification 
there are three steps that must be taken. First—we 
must have a thorough understanding of the details in- 
cluded in the operation in question, and a definite knowl- 
edge of the costs involved. Second—having secured this 
necessary information, we must analyze the defects re- 
vealed by the study, and proceed with plans for correc- 
tive measures. Third—and perhaps the most difficult 
step of all, we must establish the new routine. 

Let us examine each of the three steps enumerated in 
some detail. First, in securing information, it is not al- 
ways necessary to have actual cost figures; in fact, in 
some cases it is practically impossible to obtain them. I 
doubt if any of us would question the superior value of 
machine-adzed ties or mechanically-tamped track. How- 
ever, the immediate savings in either case are indeter- 
minate, and are so interwoven with other items of track 
work that the benefits derived from them become a part 
of the general result. This, of course, does not apply to 
direct comparisons of organizations doing similar work 
at a given time, such as the gang set-up for laying rail 
or for surfacing track. Nor does it apply to comparisons 
of equipment used in such work. Here, we must have 
definite figures. While in many instances we may rely 
upon our good judgment, it is not always safe to rely 
upon the opinions that we form unless they are backed 
by actual figures. 

The use of machines, in themselves, on a job does not 
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always mean saving money; sometimes it is more costly. 
In many cases where the question of the purchase or 
use of machines is involved, a record of previous per- 
formance costs, either by manual labor or with other 
types of machines, is invaluable. The method of ascer- 
taining and recording costs will depend largely upon 
the particular objective in view, varying from simple 
time studies to complete details of all operations over a 
period of years. A number of railways have made good 
use of the moving picture camera in studying the effects 
of machines and special gang organizations on perform- 
ance. This method has the advantage that the films may 
be run over and over again, making it possible to note 
each time a different operation and its relation to con- 
current operations. 

I had the privilege of presenting to this association, at 
your convention in 1927, a report on the Collection and 
Use of Cost Data by Supervisory Officers. This report 
included a description of the cost-keeping system that 
had been established on the Chesapeake & Ohio for 
recording in detail a record of all track work performed. 
That system is still in effect on our road. The data col- 
lected during the last 15 years have been of great value 
to us when considering the purchase of the many new 
machines that have been brought out during this period, 
and also in adapting our organizations to the use of 
those machines that have been purchased. 

The second step in work simplification, that of analysis, 
is an extensive subject, ranging all the way from simple 
arbitrary decisions, such as whether we will mow the 
right-of-way once or twice a year, to the highly complex 
studies required in determining the proper organization 
for a fully mechanized track-surfacing or rail-laying 
gang. It is asking too much of a general foreman in 
charge of a large mechanized rail-laying gang to make 
spot decisions as to the lineup of his men and machinery 
without experiencing considerable lost motion. To mini- 
mize such losses, we have found that it is helpful to pro- 
vide our men with information indicating what results 
are probable under any set of given conditions. This in- 
formation, for example, determined from past experi- 
ence and records, is shown graphically on a colored 
chart, the various colors and corresponding numbers of 
which give the foreman an approximate idea of how 
many rails he can expect to lay in a given time with the 
force available, employing any one of several methods of 
operation, and at what cost. 

The establishing of a new routine in track work is 
not simply a matter of issuing instructions, for success 
cannot be achieved without the aid of competent direction 
and supervision. Herein lies the importance of care in 
the training of our subordinates. We all recognize the 
inevitable fact that some day we will reach the end of 
the line, and must pass our responsibilities on to others. 
The extent to which they will be successful may depend 
largely on the training that they have received from us. 

At the time that the cost system was established on the 
C. & O., the subject of the replacements to be expected 
over a period of years was given careful study. The con- 
clusion was reached that a system of training that would 
give prospective supervisory officers a common basic 
knowledge of the relative values of various track work 
operations would be most effective in securing uni- 
formity of purpose in handling work. It was concluded 
further that the placing of these men under the immedi- 
ate direction of experienced supervisory officers would 
be beneficial to both. The trainee would have the oppor- 
tunity of learning the methods of management employed 
by his superior officer, who, in turn, would receive valu- 
able work performance information heretofore unavail- 
able to him. A system predicated on these conclusions 
was put into effect and has been continued in operation 
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ever since. We consider that for us the question of re- 
placements has been solved. 

Earlier in this paper I called your attention to the 
notable reductions in the cost of track maintenance that 
the railways have effected during the last 15 years. At 
the present time revenues are increasing and we may 
reasonably expect to receive larger allotments of material 
and labor. Just how long this favorable situation will 
remain is anybody’s guess. There is no doubt whatever 
that this country, with the world at large, is facing an 
economic crisis. What the outcome will be for the rail- 
ways no one can predict. What demands we will have 
to meet, only the future can reveal. We should, how- 
ever, while we still have time, consider what steps we 
can each take in the further simplification of our work, 
so that we will be prepared if, in the future, we are 
called upon to meet even more drastic conditions than 
those that have prevailed in the past. 


Handling Snow and Ice— 
Organization, Equipment, Methods 


In a comprehensive report, a committee of which P. 
Chicoine, roadmaster, Canadian Pacific, was chairman, 
set forth in detail the measures that should be taken to 
cope with snow and ice. The committee first stressed 
the importance of careful advance planning, pointing 
out that the efficient handling of snow and ice in ter- 
minals and on the line requires a detailed plan of or- 
ganization, involving not only a thorough knowledge of 
local conditions, but also a pooling of the resources of 
the operating, mechanical and maintenance of way de- 
partments so that each understands the part that it is to 
play and is in position to co-operate when required. The 
first days of spring, it said, before the experiences of the 
previous winter are out of mind, are not too early to 
begin planning for the next year. It then emphasized the 
importance of a careful fall check-up of equipment and 
forces, so that all will be in readiness when the first 
storm arrives, and so that all forces will go into action 
without hesitation. 

Among the many types of equipment required for 
effective snow-fighting work, the committee mentioned 
brooms, shovels, picks, switch heaters, (electric, oil, gas 
and steam), snow-melting cans and torches, air tampers 
with specially-pointed tools, push plows, rotary plows, 
flangers, spreaders, weed burners, tractors equipped with 
either bulldozers or front-end loaders, snow loaders, 
track mounted and off-track type cranes equipped with 
clamshell or snow buckets, platform sweepers, trucks, 
etc. In addition, it discussed the functions and use of 
snow-melting pits, snow trains consisting of side-dump 
ballast cars and Ledgerwood or rapid unloaders, snow 
fences and snow sheds. In the case of each type of 
equipment or facility, the committee discussed the spe- 
cial problems encountered and how they can best be 
overcome. For example, commenting upon the opera- 
tion of snow trains and push plows, it said: 

“A common mistake of many plow crews is to pull in 
the wings and raise the flexible points or flangers in a 
cut when there is a liability of the train being stalled, 
thinking that by so doing they can get through. If the 
train should become stalled with the wings closed and the 
flangers raised, it will be necessary to dig the plow and 
engine out, while if they should succeed in getting 
through by moving slowly with wings closed, they will 
leave a very bad track condition over which it is not safe 
to back the plow in order to go through the cut a second 
time. However, if the wings are kept open and the 
flangers down until the train stalls, the engine has a 
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good flange and can generally back out unaided and 
make as many runs as necessary to clear the cut properly. 

“Another fault among some plow foremen is the prac- 
tice of maintaining continuous full pressure on the wings 
when in operating position. Prudent operators run with 
the valves lapped, where necessary ; that is, after having 
thrown the wings out to full-out position, the pressure 
is released slightly through the lapping of the valves, 
which will permit the wings to close sufficiently if they 
should come in contact with some concealed object, rather 
than being held rigidly which causes the plow wings to 
spring forcibly, breaking safety chains, releasing the 
pistons from the wing-out cylinders and the possibility 
of derailing the plow. 

“Bucking side-hill drifts constitutes a problem of con- 
siderable anxiety to plow foremen. It has been found 
through experience that the use of two powerful en- 
gines coupled together is not the best practice, as it has 
led to derailments. A preferable procedure is the use of 
a single powerful engine, with a follow-up engine to 
pull the equipment out of the drift when it stalls in a 
cut. When the drifts are higher than the top of the 
wings, they should be broken down to minimize side 
pressure.” 

Commenting upon snow and ice problems at terminals, 
to which it gave considerable attention, the committee 
said in part as follows: 

“Contrasted with the manual methods which were em- 
ployed for keeping switches clear almost universally up 
to a few years ago, and still common on many roads, 
maintenance of way men now have at their command a 
variety of snow-melting and other snow-fighting de- 
vices which have proved their effectiveness under the 
most adverse conditions of heavy snowfall, high wind and 
low temperatures. And it has been amply demonstrated 
‘ that the devices which melt the snow at switches and in- 
terlockings as it falls make it practicable to reduce, and 
in many cases, to eliminate the manual effort required to 
keep switches clear, and, incidentally, the large amount 
of casual labor that has heretofore been necessary. 

“Fully as impressive as the effectiveness of these snow- 
melting installations are the economies that have been 
realized through their use. To these readily-determined 
amounts may be added an equal or probably greater in- 
direct but indeterminate saving in transportation costs 
through the elimination of train delays and interrupted 
traffic.” 

In conclusion, the committee emphasized that in cop- 
ing with snowstorms, nothing is more valuable than pre- 
paredness—an organization properly established, with 
an adequate complement of supplies, properly distributed, 
with complete knowledge of the territory and machinery 
under its charge, operating to a predetermined schedule 
wherein those assigned to supervisory positions are 
available when required to make decisions and to handle 
emergencies as they arise. Experience, the committee 
said, has taught that the cheapest and most effective way 
to cope with storms is to keep abreast of the snowfalls, 
which may not be possible if initial action is delayed 
unduly. 


Discussion 


The discussion turned to the use of high-pressure 
steam for keeping switches clear of snow. It was shown 
that while this is effective at temperatures well above 
zero, it is ineffective at or below zero, because of the 
formation of ice. The use of weed burners for melting 
snow then came up for consideration, opinion being some- 
what divided as to the desirability of using them, with 
the preponderance of opinion in their favor. The use 
of tie tamping equipment, fitted with special bits, was 
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recommended for clearing ice from tracks and elsewhere. 
The protection of switch ties from the flame of oil-burn- 
ing switch heaters was given consideration and the use 
of asbestos sheets for this purpose was suggested. Atten- 
tion was called to accumulations of ice that sometimes 
form around switches equipped with switch heaters, and 
the use of hydrocarbon snow-melting equipment was 
suggested for combating the ice. 


Ditching and Bank Widening— 
Methods and Equipment Best Suited 


Off-track power equipment is rapidly superseding on- 
track equipment for ditching, bank widening and other 
similar work on the railways, according to a committee 
of which C. Halverson, division roadmaster, Great North- 
ern, was chairman, and, in many cases, is showing 
marked advantages and economies. An adequate system 
of roadbed drainage and strong and stable embankments 
are essential to economical track maintenance, the com- 
mittee said, which, it continued, call for constant atten- 
tion on the part of the railways to ditching and bank 
widening. 

For carrying out these classes of work, it found that 
the methods employed in the past have been subjected 
to constant change, especially in recent years by reason 
of increased wage scales and the development of machines 
designed especially for the purpose in the light of 
present-day operating conditions. Crawler-type tractors, 
for example, it said, equipped with bulldozer and angle 
blades, plows, front-end loaders and other attachments, 
have been found highly adapted to the sloping and widen- 
ing of embankments where borrow is available; to the 
cleaning out and forming of shallow ditches; and, in 
many cases, to cleaning out cuts, being adapted partic- 
ularly to work under wire lines and around obstructions 
which tend to hamper other equipment seriously. Their 
greatest use, it said, is in sloping and widening fills with 
maximum heights of 6 to 8 ft. 

Where cuts and fills are light and rock is not present, 
the committee said that a grader hauled by a crawler- 
type tractor comprises one of the most efficient methods 
for ditching and for sloping and widening banks. This 
combination of equipment, it pointed out, is operated by 
a two-man crew and delays to its work on account of 
traffic are negligible. The committee also called atten- 
tion to the fact that crawler-type cranes equipped with 
draglines are coming into general use for ditching, bank 
work and a variety of other tasks, and that carry-all 
equipment, hauled by crawler-type tractors has been 
found effective in cutting wide surface ditches through 
shallow cuts where the topography of the adjacent land 
is such that the surface water can be drained to the edges 
of the right-of-way. 

Still another unit of equipment receiving favorable 
attention by a number of roads, according to the com- 
mittee, is the elevating grader. 

In spite of their disadvantage of being operated on 
the track, the committee still found many important uses 
for the car-mounted ditcher, particularly for cleaning out 
or widening shale or rock cuts, and for the ditcher- 
spreader, which is used extensively for cleaning, enlarg- 
ing and shaping cuts of clay, dirt and gravel. It also 
found the use of air-operated dump cars highly effective 
and economical for delivering material out on high fills 
where the ground is not favorable to the operation of 
off-track equipment, and especially for delivering material 
for the proper side support of fills at bridge ends and 
other points where material is not readily available. It 
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New C. N. R. Bus 


Route in the 
Rockies 


New Columbia Icetield High- 


way links Jasper and Banff a5 


in a most spectacular drive 


whole of the new 186-mi. Columbia Icefield High- 

way between Jasper, Alta., and Banff links by 
highway for the first time the premier mountain resorts 
of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. A trip 
between the two hotels formerly required a 511-mi. drive. 
Running through the midst of the most spectacular por- 
tion of the famed Canadian Rockies in a north-south 
direction rather than across them, the new route permits 
tourists for the first time in history to see the mountain 
region along its backbone by motor vehicle and witness 
the unique character of low-hanging masses of glacial ice 
which are the birthplace of rivers flowing to the Pacific, 
the Arctic and Hudson Bay—the roof of the continent. 
The beauties of the new Dominion-built highway have 
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been made available to railroad travelers by regularly- 
scheduled bus services operated jointly by the Canadian 
National, Brewster Transport Company and the Rocky 
Mountain Tours & Transport Company, which com- 
menced full operation on July 1. Two district services 
are operated as follows: 

(1) Exclusively for guests at Jasper Park Lodge (C. 
N. R. hotel), motor buses are operated by the Canadian 
National (Hotel department) between the Lodge and 
the Columbia Icefield Chalet, located at the foot of Atha- 
basca Glacier, 65 mi. from Jasper Park Lodge or about 
midway between the lodge and Lake Louise. At the 
Chalet connections are made with motor buses of the 
Brewster Transport and Rocky Mountain, both of which 
companies operate between the Chalet, Lake Louise, 


Two of the New Motor Buses 
Which the Canadian Na- 
tional’s Hotel Department 
Operates Between Jasper 
Park Lodge and the Col- 
umbia Icefield Chalet Shown 
atthe Lodge Entrance 
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Banff and Calgary (Calgary is 85 mi. east of Banff). 
The schedule of the joint services from the lodge is as 
follows : 


Lv. F now 9 Park Lodge 9 a. m. 
Ar. Icefield Chalet Noon 

Lv. Icefield Chalet 1:30 p. m. 
Ar. Lake Louise 5:30 


In the return direction the schedule is: 
v. Lake uise 8:30 a. m. 
Ar. Icefield Chalet Noon 
Lv. Icefield Chalet 2 to 2:30 p. m. 
d Ar. Jasper Park Lodge 5:30 p. m. 
These services are operated daily from June 15 to September 15. 


(2) Brewster Transport and Rocky Mount also oper- 
ated through motor buses between the town of Jasper 
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The New Columbia Icefield Highway Runs Through the Best Part 

of the Canadian Rockies Between Jasper, Alta., and Banff Connect- 

ing the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways—The 

Map Shows the Location of the New Route and Connecting High- 
ways Paralleling the Railways 


and Lake Louise, Banff and Calgary. These buses do 
not operate within the confines of Jasper Park Lodge 
property. 

Railroads in Canada and the United States issue dur- 
ing the period June 1 to September 15, inclusive, round 
trip tickets reading from originating point to Jasper and 
return from Banff or Lake Louise to originating point 
and vice versa. Also railroad tickets reading from Win- 
nipeg, Man., and east or south to Jasper or beyond are 
valid for transportation from Winnipeg to Calgary, at 
which point motor transport may be secured from Cal- 
gary to Jasper via Banff and Lake Louise. The railroad 
ticket will then be valid to destination. Similar routings 
in the reverse directions are also available. 

During the stop-over of from 1% hr. to 2 hr. provided 
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at the Chalet, passengers are offered restaurant facilities 
of the Chalet which include both a table d’hote luncheon 
and a la carte luncheon service. Hand baggage is carried 
free of charge on all motor services between Jasper and 
Calgary but trunks and over heavy baggage are not car- 
ried. However, such of the latter that is covered by 
railroad transportation held by passengers is checked by 
railroad between these points via a circuitous route. 


Jasper Lodge Maintains a Fleet of Motor Vehicles 


The Columbia Icefield Highway service of the Cana- 
dian National described above is in addition to services 
operated by the Hotel department on sightseeing motor 
drives in Jasper National Park, including the Columbia 
drive. These services are all-expense and are operated 
only when a sufficient number of guests sign up. 

The Columbia Icefield Chalet scheduled service is han- 
dled by two new 20-passenger White buses (as illustrated 
herewith) while the all-expense drives to various points 
in the park are handled by seven-passenger touring cars 
with open tops. The entire fleet maintained by the Hotel 
department at Jasper Lodge comprises the two new 
buses; three older General Motor buses for shuttle serv- 
ice to and from the town of Jasper; 21 open-type tour- 
ing cars; 1 sedan service car and a number of baggage 
and dump trucks. The car fleet is maintained by two 
mechanics who, during the inactive season, overhaul all 
units completely at the Jasper enginehouse of the rail- 
road. Taking into account stiff grades, gravel roads and 
a short period of use, the running costs of the buses are 
estimated at approximately 9 cents per mi. Robert 
Sommerville, manager, Jasper Park Lodge, is in charge 
of the motor services. 

The Brewster Transport Company, founded by Major 
Fred Brewster who was the first to traverse the route 
now followed by the new highway in 1912 by pack train, 
has operated motor buses out of Lake Louise and Banff 
for several decades and maintains pack train services 
and shelters at various points in Jasper and Banff parks. 
It inaugurated its through service between the town of 
Jasper and Banff on June 14, handling the operation 
with 22- and 29-passenger buses with so-called “North- 
west” bodies built especially for the company. The entire 
Brewster fleet has capacity for 1,200 seats. 


D. L. & W. Saves Time 
and Space with Trucks 


Y SUBSTITUTING motor truck service for local 

1. c. 1. cars between Scranton, Pa., and Kingston 

in the heart of the Pennsylvania anthracite-mining 
region, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has suc- 
ceeded in cutting 24 hr. off time of delivery to and from 
these and intermediate stations and eastern and western 
points on the railroad. In addition, by this and other 
consolidated car arrangements, it so reduced car lay-out 
requirements thereby that it was able to give over the 
transfer platforms at Scranton to other purposes and 
merge merchandise transfer with freight station opera- 
tions. 

After several years of experimenting with truck serv- 
ice along its Bloomsburg sub-division (the branch which 
joins the main line at Scranton and runs along the west 
bank of the Lackawanna and Susquehanna rivers south- 
west to Northumberland), the Lackawanna regularly in- 
augurated, on July 1, 1938, truck service for the trans- 
portation of |. c. 1. shipments between Kingston and 
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The Contractor Who Performs Motor Vehicle Operations for the 

Lackawanna at Scranton, Pa., Uses the 12-Ton Tractor-Trailer Outfit 

(Top) for the L. C. L. Station Service To and From Kingston and a 

Smaller Unit for Inter-Railroad Interchange and Pick-Up and De- 
livery at Scranton (Bottom) 


Scranton, a distance of 18 mi., serving intermediate sta- 
tions at Taylor, Old Forge, Duryea, Pittston, West 
Pittston, Wyoming, and Luzerne. The service is per- 
formed under contract by the same firm which does the 
road’s p. & d. work in Scranton. 

The use of truck service for the branch-line haul to 
Scranton has made possible next-morning delivery for 
shipments to and from points west to Buffalo and east 
to New York, via fast manifest trains which arrive in 
Scranton from both directions about 3 a. m.; out-going 
cars load until about 11 p. m. This is a saving of ap- 
proximately 24 hours as compared with the former local 
freight service, which required a day’s lay-over at Scran- 
ton. The highway service has also eliminated the neces- 
sity for a local freight train to Kingston since carload 
lots to or from team-tracks are now handled by coal 
train crews. Finally it has saved the movement of six 
lightly-loaded merchandise cars daily in each direction 
between Scranton and intermediate stations to Kingston 
and so reduced lay-out requirements that transfer opera- 
tions at the former point were easily accommodated at 
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the freight station by the addition of one platform-track. 
The former separate transfer sheds are now used for 
unloading perishables, automobiles, etc., with a capacity 
of 80 cars. 


Inter-Railroad Trucking 


At the same time that it initiated truck service to 
Kingston, the Lackawanna also entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Delaware & Hudson and the Erie at 
Scranton whereby each road turns over |. c. 1. inter- 
change traffic to its respective p. & d. contract truckman 
for forwarding to stations of the other roads. This 
scheme eliminates circuitous hauling of lightly-loaded 
trap-cars between stations, none of which is more than 
34 mi. distant from either of the others; D. L. & W. 
interchange with the Erie by rail, for example, was 
made at Dunmore, about 4 mi. from Scranton. Since 
the Lackawanna’s interchange traffic with both roads 
totals only from 1,000 to 2,000 Ib. daily, the inter-station 
movements are handled without difficulty on regular p. 
& d. trips. 


Reading Installs 
20 Highway Streamliners 


HE Reading Transportation Company, subsidiary 
l of the Reading, has recently placed in service 20 
new streamlined motor buses on a number of 
routes out of New York, Philadelphia, Pa., and other 
Pennsylvania points, which replace vehicles of an older 
type. The new equipment includes eight 29-passenger, 
145-hp. inter-city type units manufactured by Yellow 
Truck & Coach; five 29-passenger, 141-hp. inter-city 
type units built by Flxible and seven 29-passenger, 
95-hp. city-type units built by the Ford Motor Company. 
The new vehicles will be operated over the following 
routes: New York-Allentown (Pa.)-Harrisburg, New 
York-Williamsport; Philadelphia-Allentown-Williams- 
port; Philadelphia-Pottsville; Reading-Lancaster and a 
number of branch lines. The exterior of the new vehicles 
is silver and blue and the interior is marked by a deep 
all-blue tone. Engines are located in the rear. Special 
features include rear-end compartments for large pieces 
of baggage, indirect lighting fixtures and exhaust fans 
which replace 300 cu. ft. of air per minute. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A Fleet of 20 New Buses Recently Placed in Service By the Reading Transportation Company Consists of Three Types of Units—Repre- 
sentatives of Which Are Shown Above 
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New Book... 
4 







yr Freight Traffic—Facts, Fundamentals, Economics, by 
‘arry G. Williams. 216 pages. 8% in. by 534 in. Bound in 
sloth. Published by the Freight Traffic Research Institute, 
Hartford, Conn. Price, $3.50. 


This book is written primarily for truck operators. But since 
it goes deeply into the subject of rate structure and the true 
economic function of highway freight transportation it is proper 
material for the railroader’s reading list. 

In fact this is the fullest and soundest discussion the reviewer 
has read of the current controversy as to whether the truckers 
should seek rate parity with the railroads or establish an indi- 
vidual scale designed to reflect truck operating costs and service 
advantages. The author minces no words; he supports the latter 
principle and throws in his lot with the so-called New England 
school, 

A few sample quotations will show not only the reasonable- 
ness of his views but his excellent writing as well. Here is one 
from his chapter on “The Transportation Problem,” the core 
of the book: “Highway transportation and railway transporta- 
tion are so vastly different in main operating utilities and char- 
acteristics that the rates of the one cannot properly or fairly 
meet the advantages, opportunities and requirements of the other 
in all cases. Rates which are entirely fair and suitable for the 
services of the one may be too high or too low for the services 
of the other; and rules which affect transportation charges may 
adequately meet the conditions and requirements of services 
performed by the one may be too stringent or too lax for those 
of the other.” And again: “ ... but uniformity for its sake 
alone or for any other reason is not likely to result in each 
mode of transport finding its true economic place in our national 
transportation system, and this is essential if each is to develop 
its operations to the highest possible degree of efficiency and 
economy and provide adequate service at the lowest possible 
transportation rates.” ‘ 

Mr. Williams not only decries rate equality but also certain 
railroad efforts to obtain acceptance of a basis of railroad differ- 
entials under truck rates to neutralize alleged inferiority in 
railroad service. To support his contention he points out that 
the motor carriers may draw tonnage of a comparatively limited 
class only and must therefore “avail themselves of every fair 
and normal advantage or opportunity to attract patronage of 
their services within the sphere of profitable operations.” At 
the same time he believes that there are few advantages of the 
motor carriers which the railroads cannot overcome through 
changes in operating practices. 


The author goes deeply into the subject of the peculiar im-~ 


portance of weight-density considerations in connection with 
truck rates and costs, which so many operators seem to ignore. 
‘It is his conclusion that because of this factor, operators cannot 
afford to carry low rated shipments in back-haul movements since 
tonnage so obtained might constitute a direct out-of-pocket 
expense. 

Elsewhere in a chapter on “The State of the Trucking In- 
dustry” contributed by L. E. Golden, secretary-manager, Eastern 
Motor Freight Conference, Inc., of Hartford, Conn., this special 
nature of the motor truck as a vehicle becomes a major theme 
in looking for the reasons for the failure of so large a part of 
the trucking industry to operate profitably. It is questioned 
whether the preachers of the “build-up-your-load-factor” gospel 
are on the right track and suggested that a sounder gospel 
would be: “If trucks are moving light or empty; if the tonnage 
between two terminals is much heavier in one direction than 
the other, seek ye out the first cause! Is it because of a heavy 
movement of basically rail traffic persuaded in the one direction 
by rate advantages? Consider carefully whether the cure is in 
reducing tonnage rather than in increasing it.” 

Other sections of the book deal with fundamental considera- 
tions in rate making; the various schools of thought; the rate 
“conferences” and the current I. C. C. class rate investigations. 
At several points the author attacks the practice of making weight 
breakdowns (i. e., successive rate concessions for volume ship- 
ments) in rate scales of motor carriers as an unwarranted dis- 
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sipation of revenues and holds that only truckload and less- 
truckload rates can be justified. 

Detailed appendices give comparisons of railroad and truck 
rates and furnish formulas for truck class ratings and rates on 
a weight and volume basis. 


Hale Holden Passes at 71 
(Continued from page 439) 


trol of the company was centered in New York where 
Mr. Holden made his headquarters. On August 1, 1932, 
an important reorganization of executive control was 
effected. The positions of chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee were abolished and 
Mr. Holden was given the newly-created post of chair- 
man of the company, having supreme executive jurisdic- 
tion “with the support and assistance of the vice-chair- 
man and president.” This unique arrangement was set 
up principally to centralize management of the road 
which, due to its scattered holdings and natural division 
into territorial operating units, had tended toward decen- 
tralization. Upon reaching the age of 70 last year, Mr. 
Holden retired as chairman under pension rules of the 
company, the office of chairman was discontinued and 
the duties and authorities thereof were transferred to 
A. D. McDonald, the new president. 


Roadmasters Hold 


Largest Convention Since 1929 
(Continued from page 444) 


pointed out that these cars can be handled in local way 
freight trains without additional expense. 

The discussion of this report centered primarily upon 
the relative merits of off-track and on-track equipment 
for various types of ditching work, the general con- 
clusion being that off-track equipment is becoming a 
necessity on heavy-traffic lines to avoid interference with 
train movements. Several expressed the opinion, how- 


ever, that the use of on-track ditchers and dump cars 
was still the most effective and economical for ditching 
work in long cuts and for bank widening work involving 
long hauls. 





Use of Motor Trucks at Scranton Has Permitted the Lackawanna to 
Concentrate L. C. L. Transfer Operations at the Freight House (Top), 
Leaving the Former Transfer Sheds (Bottom) for Carload Deliveries 
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New Figures on 
Mileage Rates 


I. C. C. issues report by statis- 
tician, favoring more refined 
methods for mileage scales 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Statistics has made public a re- 
vised edition of that study of “Progres- 
sion in Freight Rate Mileage Scales” which 
was originally issued about three years ago 
and reviewed in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 9, 1937, page 491. The revised edi- 
tion is Statement No. 4031, a document of 
56 mimeographed sheets; the revision was 
supervised by Statistical Analyst E. S. 
Hobbs, who prepared the original study. 
Like other Bureau of Statistics studies 
which are published from time to time, it 
is “issued as information” and “has not 
been considered or adopted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

Generally speaking these Hobbs studies 
undertake to develop a uniform method of 
projecting rates throughout the entire 
range of distances involved in a situation 
wherein mileage scales are being pre- 
scribed. Thus the actual composition of 
freight rate distance scales as they are 
found in reports of the commission are 
analyzed and made factors in a composite 
system which if applied to a specific case 
would produce a smooth progression 
wherein each successive per cent of in- 
crease in the rate at each mileage block 
would be less than the one immediately 
preceding, and also the differences between 
successive per cents of increase would not 
progress in ascending order. In the 1937 
study the composite system was developed 
by stating the percentage relation of each 
rate (both class and commodity) to the 
300-mile rate in its own scale; then these 
percentages were combined to make the 
composite system. 

That method and others are reviewed in 
the revised study, which finally adopts the 
plan of constructing its composite progres- 
sion by the use of the “link relative,” i. e., 
computing the ratio of each rate to the 
next lower rate and using the average of 
the corresponding relatives to indicate the 
composite rate of progression. This meth- 
od, says the present study, “is simple and 
direct and can be applied to all scales, in- 
cluding those that do not extend as far as 
300 miles, and those which start at a 
greater distance than 300 miles.” It adds 
that in the event that a large number of 
scales are being reduced to a composite, 
medians rather than arithmetic means may 
well be used in order to eliminate undue 
weighting by the inclusion of extremes. 
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Meanwhile, however, the explanatory 
note had pointed out that the foregoing re- 
finement in the method of consolidating a 
number of scales into one composite scale 
“has had no appreciable effect on the form 
of the recommended composite scale.” An- 
other change from the previous study is 
the elimination of the discussion of the cost 
of service, the reason for the elimination 
being the thought that costs “should re- 
ceive more detailed treatment in a separate 
study.” 


Further Delay for Private-Carrier 
Safety Rules 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has further postponed from Oc- 
tober 1 until October 15 the effective date 
of its order in the Ex Parte MC-3 pro- 
ceeding which prescribed safety regulations 
for private motor carriers operating in in- 
terstate commerce. The order was orig- 
inally promulgated to become effective Au- 
gust 1; and the present postponement (the 
second) was granted in order that the 
commission might have opportunity to con- 
sider petitions for rehearing which have 
been filed. 


Susquehanna Refurbishes 
Commuters’ Cars 


The New York, Susquehanna & West- 
ern placed the first nine of 25 recondi- 
tioned coaches in commuter service on 
September 24. The cars, which were pur- 
chased by the road in June from the Erie, 
have been painted in silver, gray and ma- 
roon. Interiors have been re-decorated in 
colors to blend with the red Spanish grain 
leather of the seats, which have been en- 
tirely re-upholstered. The ceiling is done 
in ivory, the upper sidewalls and curtains 
light gray and the lower sidewalls brown. 
The floor is tile red. Each car has a ven- 
tilating fan at either end. 


B. & O. Now Has Five Diesel-Driven 
Trains 


The Baltimore & Ohio will place seven 
new 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives 
(purchase of which was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 21, page 422) in 
service today (September 28). Henceforth 
five of its through trains—the Capitol 
Limited and the Shenandoah between Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Chicago, the National 
Limited between Washington and St. Louis, 
Mo., the Royal Blue and the Columbian be- 


’ tween Washington and New York and the 


Abraham Lincoln of the Alton between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis—will be operated en- 
tirely by Diesel-electric power. Westbound 
schedules have been shortened to permit 
better connections at Chicago and St. Louis. 
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Steel Industry 
Ready to Grow 


Theory that industrial growth 
has ended is true only if 
politics prevent revival 


A bright future for industrial progress 
was painted by Irving S. Olds, newly- 
elected chairman of the board of the Unit- 
ed States Steel Corporation at a luncheon 
in Chicago on September 19, while he and 
members of the board made a tour of sub- 
sidiary plants, including those at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on September 18, at South 
Chicago on September 19 and at Birming- 
ham, Ala., on September 20. The lunch- 
eon given by Benjamin Fairless, president, 
was attended by several hundred business 
representatives of Chicago. Mr. Olds said 
in part: 

“During the hearings before the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee less 
than a year ago the thesis was advanced 
that industrial progress in the United 
States has reached its zenith—that no 
frontiers are left for business to conquer— 
that as a consequence our earlier economic 
notions about business must be completely 
revamped. I am not a believer in any such 
defeatist arguments. Unless we are to 
have a complete departure from the sys- 
tem of private enterprise which developed 
this country and made it the envy of the 
industrial world, I am confident that Amer- 
ican business, if given a fair chance, will 
continue to develop and to go forward; 
that American resource and ingenuity will 
produce new inventions and new processes, 
opening up new lines of industrial activity ; 
that private capital will be required and 
will be available for the financing of these 
new enterprises, as well as for taking care 
of the normal growth and development of 
established industries. 

“The steel industry has not stood still in 
the past. I do not anticipate that it will 
do so in the future. As many of you 
know, the methods used in the production 
of certain flat rolled products, notably tin 
plate, sheets and strip, have been almost 
completely revolutionized during the past 
ten or twelve years. This period witnessed 
the investment by the steel industry of 
many hundreds of millions of dollars in 
new facilities to produce these new prod- 
ucts. The capital expenditures of the 
United States Steel Corporation during the 
last ten years have aggregated more than 
$500,000,000. The result of all this to the 
consuming public has been greatly superior 
products at lower prices. New uses have 
been made of these new products. This 

(Continued on page 457) 
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Defense Council 


Defends Oil Cos. 


Fearful that anti-trust suit 
may curtail construction 
of gasoline pipe lines 


The Department of Justice has made pub- 
lic a report from the National Defense 
Advisory Commission on the question of 
the advisability of the Attorney General 
filing a “comprehensive” civil anti-trust 
suit against 22 major oil companies and 
their subsidiaries, comprising a large part 
of the oil industry, seeking to force these 
companies to divest themselves of certain 
types of properties, such as pipe lines, 
tankers, and marketing facilities, and to 
disintegrate companies so as to separate 
the transportation and marketing from the 
production of oil. As pointed out in the 
Railway Age of August 17, page 261, the 
filing of the suit was held up temporarily 
at the request of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission so that its effect on the 
problem of national defense might be ascer- 
tained. 

The report of the commission states at 
the outset that it is opposed to “monopo- 
listic or conspiratorial price-fixing and to 
artificial restrictions on supply of ma- 
terials (except where restrictions on sup- 
ply are temporarily necessary to promote 
sound conservation of the nation’s re- 
sources under law)” and that it will 
“wholeheartedly approve any appropriate 
. legal action brought to eliminate such re- 
straints on competition, where they are 
proven to exist.” 

On the subject of the divestiture of pipe 
lines and tankers, however, the commis- 
sion has some serious doubt as to whether 
such action should be taken at this time. 
It goes on to point out that the oil com- 
panies are well integrated for national de- 
fense needs at the present time and that 
an order requiring such a divorcement 
would require readjustments and a process 
of habituation under a new set-up, which 
“will involve complications and delays.” 

It is further observed that time is of the 
essence of the national defense requirement 
and that the effect of the suit may cause 
doubts and uncertainties to arise as to 
whether a company should undertake capi- 
tal expansion in properties which may be 
divested, as to who will be able to afford 
such expansion (in view of the prospec- 
tive division of capital resources), and even 
as to who could appropriately apply for 
government assistance in such expansion. 

However, the commission does not sug- 
gest that the Department of Justice should 
drop the suit, despite the fact that it goes 
on to say that “to a greater or less degree 
certain prayers for relief may hinder the 
defense program.” ; 

After stating that the proposed divesti- 
ture would involve not only local bulk 
plants, storage facilities and service sta- 
tions but also trunk marketing facilities 
such as gasoline pipe lines, barges, tank 
cars and terminals for petroleum products, 
the commission’s report goes on to say 
that at present both the Army and Navy 
are interested in having private capital 
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construct pipe lines to transport gasoline 
to the East Coast States without the ne- 
cessity “of the long haul around Florida 
and up the Atlantic coast, which, in time 
of emergency, might be difficult and, in any 
event, would require a large convoy service.” 

“Moreover,” continues the report, “in 
time of emergency it would be possible to 
take a part of the burden of gasoline de- 
liveries to the east coast through these 
gasoline pipe lines and in turn release 
tankers for the purpose of handling the 
essential products such as Navy fuel oil 
which cannot be handled in crude oil or 
gasoline pipe lines. These gasoline pipe 
lines would also afford exceptionally de- 
sirable locations for some of the reserve 
stocks of aviation gasoline for both the 
Army and Navy since deliveries can be 
made at low cost and removal can be 
effected readily even in time of emergency. 
An initial expenditure of approximately 
$13,000,000 is involved in the gasoline pipe 
lines now under consideration and it would 
be desirable to have private capital con- 
struct similar equipment for emergency use 
in other parts of the country.” 

(Presumably, the line mentioned here as 
under consideration is a proposed gasoline 
pipe line which would run from a Baton 
Rouge, La., refinery in a northeasterly di- 
rection to a terminus at Portsmouth, Va. 
Such a line was recently mentioned in 
testimony given before a Senate interstate 
commerce subcommittee, which held hear- 
ings on a bill to require new pipe lines or 
extensions of existing lines to first secure 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a certificate of public convenience and ne- 
cessity before beginning construction.) 

The report concludes by pointing out 
that in the Defense Commission’s opinion, 
“It is clear that substantial additions to 
the gasoline pipe line and terminal storage 
capacity of the industry will be necessary 
under this program (the present national 
defense program).” It is the commission’s 
belief that arrangements and understand- 
ings to secure such gasoline pipe lines and 
storage may have to be discarded and de- 
layed until the ability to perform is clari- 
fied, and later new negotiations with new 
parties begun if the existing companies are 
required to divest themselves of such 
facilities. 

No action has been taken as yet by the 
Department of Justice, but Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson indicated that later this week 
he would have some announcement to make 
regarding the disposition of the suit. 


Surgeons Elect Officers 


The American Association of Railway 
Surgeons elected the following officers at 
its annual meeting in Chicago on Septem- 
ber 18: President, Dr. Lucien Stark, dis- 
trict surgeon of the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha; vice-presidents, Dr. C. 
A. Walker, chief surgeon of the North- 
western Pacific and chief surgeon and 
manager of the hospital department of the 
Southern Pacific; Dr. J. L. Crook, of the 
Illinois Central, and Dr. R. M. Graham 
of the Pullman Company; treasurer, Dr. 
T. L. Hansen, chief surgeon of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; and secre- 
tary, Dr. D. B. Moss. 


September 28, 1940 


Informal Meeting 


on General Probes 


I. C. C. wants to talk over the 
pending 28,300; 28,310 and 
MC-C 150 cases 


Parties of record in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s general investigations 
of the class rate structure, the consolidated 
freight classification and the motor freight 
classification have been invited to be rep- 
resented at an informal conference which 
the commission thinks will be desirable as 
a preliminary to formal hearings in the 
aforementioned proceedings, docketed, re- 
spectively, as No. 28300, No. 28310, and 
No. MC-C 150. Meanwhile the commis- 
sion’s Division 2 has postponed from Oc- 
tober 1 until December 1 the deadline date 
for filing the traffic information called for 
in the order of last January 9; and it has 
issued two drafts of a proposed order to 
take the place of that January 9 order. 

With respect to the informal conference, 
set for October 28 at the Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel’s 
notice says: “It is desired . . . to endeavor 
to develop more clearly what matters are 
in issue, and what particular phases of the 
general subjects designated in the orders of 
investigation shall be first explored. It 
will be desirable to discuss informally the 
general character of factual matters which 
should be developed upon the record, and 
how such matters may best be shown. It 
is thought that such a preliminary confer- 
ence might give direction to the studies and 
research of the interested parties, so that 
upon any subsequent formal hearings a 
better record of matters necessary and 
proper for consideration by the commission 
may be made with a minimum of lost mo- 
tion and inclusion of irrelevant and im- 
material matter, while, at the same time, 
assuring proper consideration shall be given 
to all matters which are important for 
consideration.” 

Next Secretary Bartel leads up to his 
setting forth of a series of questions to 
which consideration should be given—“not 
with the thought that the informal discus- 
sion will afford a basis for their ultimate 
decision, but that an interchange of ex- 
pression may indicate the opinions of coun- 
sel as to their importance, at what stage of 
the formal proceeding they should be de- 
veloped, and how and by whom they should 
be presented, and what the sources should 
be for the commission’s becoming in- 
formed.” Meanwhile, the matters indicated 
are to be taken as suggestive, and “other 
like matters may be brought up by anyone 
concerned.” Here is the list set forth in 
Mr. Bartel’s notice: 


1, At what stage of the proceeding should the 
record be made to show the results of a traffic 
study; before consideration is given to the funda- 
mental questions of classification construction, so 
that the questions as to classification may be 
considered in the light of a more or less full and 
detailed analysis of the traffic of the country, or, 
after consideration has been given to the nature 
of a classification or classifications, with a view 
to ascertaining the effect? 

2. The outstanding order of the Commission 
which calls for traffic information, entered Jan- 
uary 9, 1940, has been found to be impracticable 
in certain respects, and pending further study of 


(Continued on page 456) 
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Meticulous Car 
Rules Wasteful 


In correcting alleged abuses 
A. A. R. asks that efficient 
car use be not overlooked 


A. F. Cleveland, traffic vice-president of 
the Association of American Railroads, has 


sent to Interstate Commerce Commissioner * 


Clyde B. Aitchison a letter setting forth 
what the railroads have found it practicable 
to do with respect to the alleged abuses and 
irregularities in ordering and furnishing 
cars which were dealt with by a three-man 
committee of the I. C. C.’s staff in a re- 
port made public last March. The report 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of March 30, page 591, took the form of 
a memorandum to Directors Hardie, Bon- 
neville and DeGroot, respectively, of the 
commission’s Bureaus of Traffic, Inquiry 
and Service, who appointed the three-man 
committee consisting of Burt L. Smelker, 
C. G. Jensen and C. C. Wall. 

The alleged abuses and irregularities to 
which the Smelker-Jensen-Wall report was 
addressed resulted from the practice on the 
part of shippers of ordering a car of a 
type or capacity not actually wanted and 
being furnished by the railroads with cars 
actually wanted, the shippers thereby obtain- 
ing some rate or other advantage by the 
billing of their shipments on the basis of 
charges and minimum loading requirements 
applicable to the cars ordered. The report 
recommended that its suggestions for cor- 
recting the alleged irregularities be brought 
to the attention of the railroads, and 
further asked that the commission issue a 
show cause order if the railroads were un- 
willing to adopt voluntarily the suggested 
amendments to their tariffs. The report 
was transmitted to Mr. Cleveland by Com- 
missioner Aitchison who pointed out that 
the commission “is in no sense committed 
to it,’ but added nevertheless that the 
recommendations deserved “the serious 
thought and attention of the railroads.” 

Generally Mr. -Cleveland’s reply deals 
with each of the situations discussed and 
recommendations set forth in the Smelker- 
Jensen-Wall report, noting what the rail- 
roads think they can do in some cases and 
giving reasons why they cannot go along 
in others. “The railroads,” Mr. Cleveland 
says in closing, “see no necessity for the 
issuance of a show-cause order, and ask 
that such an order be not entered. They 
are ready to have their committee consult 
with the commission’s committee for the 
purpose of discussing the subject in the 
event the commission is not wholly satisfied 
with the views expressed in this answer.” 
The aforementioned railroad committee is 
a group representing Eastern, Southern and 
Western roads and Southern and Western 
classification committees which worked 
with Mr. Cleveland in preparing the 
answer, And the answer has had the ap- 


Proval of traffic executives in Eastern, 
Western and Southern territories. 

First among the commission committee’s 
recommendations, as the railroads under- 
stand them, is that Rule 66(a) of Tariff 
Circular 20 be rescinded. This rule is an 
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administrative ruling of the commission 
embodying an expression of what may be 
expected in decisions in formal cases where 
issues are raised with respect to the fur- 
nishing of cars at variance with shippers’ 
orders. The railroads are in accord with 
the recommendation that the rule be re- 
scinded. “Rule 66(a),” said Mr. Cleveland, 
“has been the cause of many of the difficul- 
ties pointed out in the commission’s com- 
mittee report. It has caused to be pub- 
lished in freight tariffs carriers’ conven- 
ience rules which are difficult, if not im- 
possible of enforcement and therefore are 
easily circumvented. If the rule is with- 
drawn from the tariff circular the situation 
will be materially improved.” 

The next recommendation is that for 
heavy bulk freight in open top cars the 
absolute minimum be 100,000 Ib., subject 
to a follow-lot rule; and that where the 
minimum is a percentage of the marked 
capacity the absolute minimum be that per- 
centage of 100,000 1b. and that the minimum 
be based upon the capacity of the car used. 
In the event this results in substantial ob- 
jections, the suggestion is that the tariffs 
provide (a) railroads will accept no orders 
for cars of less capacity than 100,000 Ib., 
(b) for cars with marked capacity of 100,- 
000 Ib. and more but less than 110,000 Ib., 
the minimum be 100,000 1b.; for cars with 
marked capacity of 110,000 Ib. and more 
but less than 140,000 1b., the minimum be 
110,000 1b.; and for cars with 140,000 Ib. 
capacity and more, the minimum be 140,- 
000 1b., and (c) if a railroad furnishes a 
car for which the minimum is greater than 
for the car ordered, it will protect the mini- 
mum for the car ordered. 

After arguing that adoption of the fore- 
going suggestions would lead to “misuse 
of equipment,” and bring “difficulty in dis- 
tributing available equipment,” Mr. Cleve- 
land said: “The railroads propose to amend 
their tariffs to provide that for freight in 
open cars orders will not be accepted for 
cars of capacities less than the minima pro- 
vided in connection with the line-haul rates. 
They are not in accord that follow-lot or 
two-for-one rules be established on bulk 
freight in open cars. Petitions will be 
filed for modification of outstanding orders 
which carry provisions for visual or cubical 
capacities as maxima.” 

A third recommendation of the I. C. C. 
committee dealt with heavy bulk freight 
in box cars, for which minima are based 
upon capacity. The recommendation is 
that the minimum be that for the car used, 
but in no case less than 80,000 Ib. (or a 
percentage of 80,000 lb., where the mini- 
mum is now a percentage of capacity), 
subject to a follow-lot rule similar to that 
suggested for bulk freight in open cars. 
If substantial objections develop, the sug- 
gestion is that a carriers’ convenience rule 
provide if the shipper orders a car of 80,- 
000 lb. capacity or greater the railroad will 
protect the minimum for the car ordered; 
that for cars with capacity of 80,000 Ib. 
or over but less than 100,000 Ib. the mini- 
mum be 80,000 lb. and for cars with ca- 
pacity of 100,000 Ib. and over the minimum 
be 100,000 Ib. 

Noting that the “difficulties” cited by the 
I. C. C. committee in the foregoing con- 
nection related to flour and salt shipments, 

(Continued on page 458) 
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Bill Would Change 
Adjustment Board 


Short LineAssociation sponsors 
measure proposing far- 
reaching amendments 


Far-reaching changes in the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act are proposed by 
S. 4375 introduced “by request” in the 
Senate this week by Senator Smith, Demo- 
crat of South Carolina. The bill repre- 
sents the views of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, it being under- 
stood that some of the short lines have 
been apprehensive in the face of labor 
drives in connection with working rules 
and agreements. 

The salient features of the bill as out- 
lined in a memorandum prepared by C. A. 
Miller, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Short Line Association, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A new board is created, consisting of 
30 members of which 10 are selected by 
the railroads, 10 are selected by the em- 
ployee organizations, and 10 are appointed 
by the President. 

2. The public members of the board, ap- 
pointed by the President, are removable 
only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or 
malfeasance in office. They are to receive 
$10,000 per year, and their appointment is 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 

3. Divisions 1, 2 and 3 of the board 
would be composed of 9 members each, and 
Division 4 would be composed of 3 mem- 
bers. 

4. The board would be required to con- 
duct its proceedings so as to accord pro- 
cedural due process. 

5. The board would have the power to 
require the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books, papers, records, etc. 

6. Provision is made for the taking of 
depositions. 

7. Awards are required to state findings 
of fact upon which based. 

8. Provision is made for judicial review 
of awards of the Board by any party in 
interest. 

9. Awards are not to be retroactive for 
more than three years from their date. 

10. Actions to enforce awards are re- 
quired to be brought within two years 
from their date. 

Meanwhile, charges that the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board, through its 
decisions dealing with controversies be- 
tween the railroads and their employees, 
refuses repeatedly to give the railroads a 
square deal, were made in a brief filed by 
the Class I railroads with the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure. 

The railroads in their brief said they do 
not wish to turn the Adjustment Board 
into a court but desire simply to have 
changes made in the Board’s procedure 
“designed solely and simply to provide for 
ordinary fair play.” The board in frequent 
decisions, according to the brief, makes 
use of technicalities to “promote the result 
which the labor members of the board and 
the referee desire to reach,” but in other 
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cases ignores “not merely technicalities but 
even ordinary principles of reasoning, when 
that course is necessary to reach its re- 
sult.” 

“What logic” the brief added, “is there 
in the position of a board which on the 
one hand holds that technical rules of 
evidence must be applied by railroad man- 
agement in investigations on _ railroad 
properties, and at the same time claims 
that it must itself be free not merely from 
the so-called procedural technicalities, but 
also from ordinary principles of procedural 
fair play merely because the adoption of 
these principles would make it resemble a 
court ?” 

The railroads in their brief also declared 
that the board “has developed a habit of 
making a decision in a particular case 
based on some specific provision of the 
particular contract which exists on the 
property involved in that case, and there- 
after proceeds to use that decision as a 
governing precedent to control all cases 
of like kind on properties where no such 
provision exists in the contract.” 

In a case involving the Denver & Rio 
Grande, the board including the carrier 
members, upheld specific contracts between 
the railroad and certain employees to mean 
that railroad yard work, except in cases 
of emergency, must be performed by yard- 
men. 

“However,” the brief added, “following 
that decision, a practically unbroken line 
of awards by the First Division through 
referees has sustained the right of yardmen 
to a monopoly of work in cases where there 
were no such provisions in the contract 
involved and even in cases in which the 
labor organization had been unsuccessful 
in obtaining the inclusion of such pro- 
visions in the contracts during the course 
of their negotiation. 

“The board has thus granted rights by 
decision which were definitely denied in 
negotiation. It seems clearly a violation 
of ordinary common sense reasoning that 
where a board is supposed to interpret a 
contract and base its decisions on the con- 
tract between the parties, it should decide 
cases as if the contract contained a pro- 
vision which it does not in fact contain 
merely because the board has previously 
reached the same decision in another case 
or cases where the contract did contain 
such a provision. Yet this is what the 
board is doing every day.” 

The railroads charged that where ref- 
erees are appointed by divisions of the 
board to break deadlocks in various cases, 
“the preponderantly unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of referees’ decisions may be largely 
due to certain features of the board’s pres- 
ent procedure which place the referee at 
an almost hopeless disadvantage in arriv- 
ing at correct decisions.” Among the 
disadvantages faced by a referee, according 
to the brief, are the absence of any tran- 
script or record of what occurred at the 
hearing when the parties presented their 
case orally to the board; absence of any 
proper factual proof when a referee finds 
the carrier members contending that the 
facts were to one effect, while the labor 
members contend they were to the opposite 
effect; the fragmentary and inadequate 
opinions of the board accompanying prior 
awards and the iron-clad rule of the First 
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Division of the board which prevents 
parties from appearing before the referee, 
or even filing briefs with him. As a re- 
sult, a referee, when called in to break a 
deadlock, finds that the labor members of 
the board become counsel for the claimant 
while the carrier members become counsel 
for the defendant. 

“The referees who decide cases for the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board,” the 
brief continued, “are not umpires volun- 
tarily selected by, and to that degree repre- 
senting, the parties; but they are instead 
to all practical purposes judges imposed 
upon the parties by the Government re- 
gardless of their will. Decisions arrived 
at by such umpires are not left to be 
voluntarily applied by the parties if and 
as they see fit, but are given legal status 
and recognition by the provision that they 
may be enforced in the Federal courts by 
mandamus, injunction or other appropriate 
form of legal or equitable remedy.” 

The brief pointed out that no judicial 
review of the board’s orders can be brought 
except by the party in whose favor the 
award has been made. “This precludes,” 
the railroads added, “the carriers from ever 
having an opportunity to take an award 
into court because obviously in those cases 
where awards are made in favor of the car- 
rier they simply dismiss the claim, and 
since therefore they do not require any- 
body to do anything, they are not suscepti- 
ble of enforcement through court action or 
otherwise. On the other hand, where an 
award is made in favor of an employee 
the result is to require the carrier to do, 
or to cease doing, something, and under 
the statutory review procedure the validity 
of such a requirement is open to judicial 
examination only in the event that the 
employee in whose favor the award was 
issued chooses to take it into court for 
enforcement. 

“This is the situation of which the car- 
riers complain because experience has 
shown that, as a practical matter, awards 
by the Adjustment Board in favor of em- 
ployees’ claims are in fact not taken into 
court where their legality can be tested, 
but instead they are enforced by the unions 
through the exercise of a threat to strike.” 

The brief cited an instance where the 
First Division of the Adjustment board, 
in deciding a case, ordered a railroad to 
take away certain work from electrical 
workers and give it to the engineers, 
whereupon later the electrical workers’ 
organization brought another proceeding 
before the Second Division of the board 
which sustained their demands that the 
work, instead, belonged to them and that 
they must be paid for the period during 
which it had been performed by the en- 
gineers. 

The brief was prepared by a special 
committee representing the Class I rail- 
roads and consisting of John Dickinson, 
general solicitor, Pennsylvania; William 
H. Swiggart, general counsel, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; Bruce E. Dwin- 
nell, general attorney, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and Eldon M. Martin, 
general solicitor, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. It was filed with the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative 
Procedure in answer to certain arguments 
made by representatives of railroad labor 
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in connection with hearings before the At- 
torney General’s Committee on June 26, 
1940, regarding Monograph No. 17, which 
dealt with present procedure of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. Mr. 
Dickinson at that time made a statement 
before the Attorney General’s Committee 
presenting the views of the railroads re- 
garding the board’s procedure, details of 
which were given in the Railway Age of 
June 29, page 1185. 


Loss and Damage Payments 
Increase 


Loss and damage payments made by 
Class I railroads during the first six 
months of 1940 increased 14.1 per cent as 
compared with the same period last year, 
according to figures compiled by the 
Freight Claim Division of the Association 
of American Railroads. The total for the 
period was $10,484,254 in 1940 and $9,185,- 
333 in 1939, an increase of $1,298,921. 
Fresh fruits, melons and vegetables in the 
first half of 1940 totaled $2,156,622 com- 
pared with $1,880,421 in the same period 
last year, an increase of 14.7 per cent. 


Shippers’ Boards Forecast 7% Rise 
in Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1940 are expected to be about seven 
per cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1939, according to estimates 
compiled by 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards. 
On the basis of those estimates, freight 
car loadings of the 29 principal commodi- 
ties will be 6,511,835 cars in the fourth 
quarter of 1940, compared with 6,084,567 
actual car loadings for the same commodi- 
ties in the corresponding period in the 
preceding year. 

All of the 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
estimate an increase in carloadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1940, compared with the 
same period in the preceding year. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the fourth 
quarter of 1939, the estimated loadings for 
the fourth quarter of 1940, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease. 


Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings Per 





Fourth Fourth Cent 

Shippers’ Advisory Quarter Quarter In- 
Boards 1939 1940 crease 
New England ....... 109,089 112,288 2.9 
Atlantic States ...... 613,789 684,657 = 11.5 
PMCCHERY ci ik. es scies 965,377 998,142 3.4 
Ohio. Valley «0.5.4... 707,211 711,644 0.6 
WOUEREASE. 655. s Saveceras 642,665 710,278 10.5 
Great “Lakes... .6.605% 493,943 518,147 4.9 
Central Western ..... 221,080 234,265 6.0 
Wid West 5.5. ccs 00 850,811 915,938 7.7 
INGFERWESE 6 6.66065 000s 383,805 466,775 21.6 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas. 307,386 319,770 4.0 
SOUBDWESE 6.6 cisco ce nes 362,664 383,764 5.8 
Pacthe ‘Coast: ....3 << 223,818 241,762 8.0 
Pacific Northwest 202,929 214,405 5./ 
TOT ANG cc eseeice 6,084,567 6,511,835 7.0 


The 13 Shippers’ Advisory Boards, ac- 
cording to the estimate, expect an increase 
in the fourth quarter of 1940, compared 
with the same period one year ago, in the 
loading of all of the 29 principal commodi- 
ties with the exception of grain, for which 
a decrease of six per cent is expected; 
sugar, syrup and molasses, a reduction of 
3.1 per cent; and fresh fruits other than 
citrus fruits, a reduction of two-tenths o 
one per cent. Among the commodities ex- 
pected to show the greatest increases are 
the following: Automobiles, trucks and 
parts, 22.1 per cent; ore and concentrates, 
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20.6 per cent; machinery and boilers, 19.9 
per cent; lumber and forest products, 15.1 
per cent; agricultural implements and ve- 
hicles other than automobiles, 14.4 per 
cent; iron and steel, 11.1 per cent; canned 
goods, 10.5 per cent; chemicals and ex- 
plosives, 9.4 per cent; paper, paper board 
and prepared roofing, 7.4 per cent; gravel, 
sand and stone, 7.3 per cent; citrus fruits, 
seven per cent; cement, 6.7 per cent; pota- 
toes, 6.1 per cent; brick and clay products, 
six per cent; and coal and coke, 3.9 per 
cent. 


Moving Day for the L. & N. E. 


The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. and 
its affiliated Lehigh & New England an- 
nounced the removal of general offices to 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, 
123 South Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
effective October 1. 


G., M. & N. Affiliate Seeks 
I. C. C. Authority 


The Gulf Transport Company, a motor 
carrier affiliate of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pur- 
chase certain properties of Thomas C. 
Reed, doing business as McDonald & EI- 
lington Freight Line of Montgomery, Ala. 


Western Tax Commissioners to 
Meet October 8 


The Western Association of Railway 
Tax Commissioners will hold its next reg- 
ular meeting at the De Soto Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., on October 8, convening at 9 
a.m. A feature of the program will be 
an address by one of the ieading railroad 
attorneys of St. Louis on problems con- 
fronting railroad utilities. 


Streamlined “400” a Year Old 


The completion of one year’s operation 
of the streamlined “400” between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities was celebrated by the 
Chicago & North Western on September 
24 when a large “birthday cake” was ex- 
hibited at the terminal in Chicago. During, 
the year the train has traveled more than 
300,000 miles. In 11 months ending in 
August, the train carried 203,335 passengers, 
an increase of 46 per cent compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago when 
the train consisted of standard equipment. 


Santa Fe to Operate Fan Tour 


An all expense tour, sponsored by rail 
fan clubs, camera clubs and the Model 
Builders Club of Chicago, will be oper- 
ated by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
from Chicago to Kansas City, Mo., and re- 
turn on October 25 to 27. The party will 
travel to Kansas City on the “Scout” and 
return on the “Chicagoan.” At Kansas 
City the fans will be divided into two 
groups, one of which will tour the coun- 
tryside by bus while the other visits the 
shops and roundhouses of the railroads in 
Kansas City. 


N. Y. C. to Inaugurate Grand 
Central 
A new 17-hr. Chicago-New York train, 


to be known as the Grand Central, will be 
Placed in service by the New York Central 
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on September 29. It will be an all-Pull- 
man train of streamlined equipment and 
will contain all types of sleeping accommo- 
dations, including open sections, roomettes, 
bedrooms, compartments and drawing 
rooms. It will leave Chicago at 2:30 p.m. 
and will arrive in New York at 8:30 a. m. 
Returning, the equipment will be used on 
the Commodore Vanderbilt. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the week 
ended September 21 totaled 813,329 cars 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on September 26. This was an 
increase of 9,020 cars, or 1.1 per cent, 
above the preceding week an increase of 
3,577 cars, or 0.4 per cent, above the cor- 
responding week last year and an increase 
of 143,625 cars, or 21.4 per cent, above 
the comparable 1938 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, loading 
of revenue freight for the week ended Sep- 
tember 14 totaled 804,309 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, September 14 


Districts 1940 1939 1938 
rr 163,069 166,516 133,480 
Allegheny ..... 170,750 154,637 118.916 
Pocahontas .... 51,627 55,278 50,071 
SOHEHCEN: cccicne 107,583 114,088 100,276 
Northwestern .. 141,572 125,571 94,301 


Central Western 116,577 125,257 109,452 
Southwestern .. 53,131 59,084 53,667 


T otal Western 








Districts .... 311,280 309,912 257,420 
Total All Roads 804,309 800,431 660,163 
Commodities 


Grain and grain 
products ..... 42,494 50,112 35,896 
i SOCK 6600 17,379 19,384 16,728 


An weucesives ° 140,159 149,682 121,411 
CORE, Scicccuciees 11,148 8, é 
Forest products. 40,434 35,137 30,986 

NO ew xdendecaas 73,645 56,454 27,446 


e 
Merchandise I.c.1. 156,442 162,856 156,808 
Miscellaneous .. 


September 14 .. 804,309 800,431 660,163 
September 7 ... 695,258 662,357 568,707 
August 31 .... 768,821 716,397 648,029 
August 24 .... 761,002 683,906 620,557 
August 17 .... 743,121 669,793 597,884 


Cumulative Total, 
Weeks ... 24,950,064 22,646,496 20,772,543 








In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 14 totaled 61,779, com- 
pared with 71,274 a year ago and 55,361 
for the previous week, which contained a 
holiday, according to the weekly summary 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
Sept. 14, 1940 ..<<c- 61,779 26,143 
eR A | Sa 55,361 21,533 
pe) a ‘ 60,484 24,100 
Sent. 316, 1989 occu 71,274 25,424 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

Sept. 14, 1940 2... 1,920,581 899,312 
Seet: 1G. Faeo «cece 1,689,939 749,060 
Sent. 375 2996 cccees 1,665,029 740,786 


New Fourth-Section Procedures 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, on September 19 issued a no- 
tice to outline a temporary procedure to 
be followed with respect to that provision 
of the Transportation Act of 1940 which 
amends the Interstate Commerce Act’s 
fourth section to expedite procedures by 
providing that tariffs carrying proposed 
rates may be filed simultaneously with ap- 
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plications for relief from the long-and- 
short-haul or the aggregate-of-intermedi- 
ates clauses, and that if such applications 
for relief are granted the commission shall 
permit the tariffs to become effective on 
one day’s notice. 

The commission notice sets up a brief 
form and gives brief instructions for the 
filing of the tariffs which may become in- 
volved—“pending modification of the com- 
mission’s Rules of Practice and applicable 
tariff circulars.” 


Practitioners Meet at Chicago 
October 10-11 


Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; James M. 
Landis, dean of Harvard Law School; 
Luther M. Walter, co-trustee of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, and Chester C. 
Thompson, president of the government- 
owned Inland Waterways Corporation, will 
be speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Practitioners to be held October 
10 and 11 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

President Thompson of I. W. C. will 
speak at October 10’s morning session, dis- 
cussing “The Status of Water Carriers 
Under the New Legislation.” Chairman 
Eastman of the I. C. C. will speak at the 
luncheon on the same day, while the after- 
noon session’s program will include Mr. 
Walter’s address. Dean Landis is sched- 
uled to talk on the morning of October 11. 


I. C. C. Calls Informal Conference 
on Southern Classification Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has invited parties of record in proceedings 
growing out of the reductions in Southern 
territory rail and motor classification 
ratings to an informal conference at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., on October 
17. The reduced ratings were permitted 
to become effective September 1, but the 
investigations continued under Docket Nos. 
28550 and MC-C 210. 

The invitation to attend the Atlanta con- 
ference came in a notice issued by I. C. C. 
Secretary W. P. Bartel. The general 
reasons which Mr. Bartel gives for the com- 
mission’s action in that connection are 
along the lines of those cited with respect 
to the similar conference called in the 
general rate structure and classification in- 
vestigations, as noted elsewhere in this 
issue. Also, as im the other case, Mr. 
Bartel emphasizes how such prehearing 
conference “must be conducted in an at- 
mosphere of complete candor and freedom 
of expression. .... “ 


N. Y. C. Legionnaires Christen 
Model “F. E. Williamson” 


A one-tenth scale model of a United 
States Navy destroyer of the “400” series 
constructed by members of the Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt Post 1158 of the American 
Legion, all of whom are employees of the 
New York Central, was named the “F. E. 
Williamson,” in honor of the president of 
the road, in a christening by Mrs. Wil- 
liamson at the New York Central build- 
ing, New York, om September 21, amidst 
ceremonies marked by flags, uniforms and 
band music. <A duplicate of the “McCall,” 
one of the speedy modern series of de- 
stroyers, the model is 31 ft. in length and 
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has a beam of 7 ft. 1 in. On its bows it 
bears the number 466, the address of the 
Central’s general offices at Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York. Legionnaires, with the 
assistance of railroad shopmen, constructed 
the model in the Harmon shops on Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays. 


U. S. Chamber Will Continue Work 
on Transportation Problems 


While the Transportation Act of 1940 
completes the work of carrying out the 
“main planks” in the transportation plat- 
form of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, that body nevertheless rec- 
ognizes that “there are numerous transpor- 
tation problems remaining and these will 
receive continued consideration” by the 
Transportation Committee, according to 
the latest issue of the Chamber’s “Wash- 
ington Review.” 

The new act, the Review says, “is a for- 
ward step which has had widespread sup- 
port from business organizations. It 
rounds out a program of transportation 
legislation which the Chamber has con- 
sistently favored.” After brief reference 
to the act’s main provisions and to other 
recent transport legislation favored by the 
Chamber, the statement recalls how “The 
Chamber has taken the attitude that effort 
should be concentrated on work for com- 
pletion of the existing transportation pro- 
gram rather than complicating it with a 
variety of new questions.” Then comes 
the aforementioned reference to work still 
to be done. 


‘Atlantic States Board to Meet 
October 2-3 — 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 53rd regular meeting 
at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., on 
October 2 and 3. Committee meetings will 
be held on the first day, ending with an 
open meeting of the Freight Loss & Dam- 
age Prevention committee, which is de- 
signed to be especially helpful to traffic 
and shipping clerks, packers, drivers, pur- 
chasing agents, o. s. & d. clerks, platform 
employees and all others engaged in the 
physical handling of freight shipments. 
Discussions will include one on stop-off 
cars with particular reference to responsi- 
bility for re-bracing the load at each stop- 
off point and suggestions for improvements 
in shipping practices by members of vari- 
ous carriers and bureaus. 

At the regular meeting on October 3, in 
addition to routine committee reports and 
business, there will be special reports with 
respect to national defense, recent legisla- 


tion, emergency transportation and obser- _ 


vations regarding ways and means of im- 
proving less carload service. The board 
will be addressed at its luncheon by H. C. 
Spillman of the National Association of 
Manufacturers on the subject: “The Fu- 
ture of America.” 


Bill Would Segregate All Oil and 
Gas Taxes 


Representative Secrest, Democrat 
Ohio, has introduced in the House H. R. 
10523, a bill providing for the apportion- 
ment among the states for road construc- 
tion of all funds derived from any federal 
tax on the sale of gasoline or Iubricating 
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oils. The bill provides that beginning with 
the first quarter after the date of enact- 
ment all amounts derived from any federal 
tax on the sale of gasoline or lubricating 
oils shall be deposited in a special fund in 
the Treasury to be known as the “Road- 
Aid Fund”. The amount accumulated in 
this fund in each quarter would be ap- 
portioned at-the end of the quarter among 
the states by the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator according to the ratios used in ap- 
portioning federal road-aid funds pursuant 
to section 21 of the Federal Highway Act. 

It is also stipulated that the amounts 
apportioned to each state shall be made 
available to that state for expenditure, ac- 
cording to regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Works Administrator, on state 
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highway projects approved under the Fed- - 
eral Highway Act. Such funds would have 
to be matched by state funds under the 
Federal Highway Act in the same manner 
as are other funds expended by the state 
on approved projects under the act. An- 
other provision of the measure states that 
not in excess of 60 per cent of any amount 
distributed to any state in any quarter un- 
der the bill shall be expended on the prim- 
ary or interstate system of federal roads 
in a state. 


June’s Net Income Was $7,049,558 


Class I railroads reported for June a net 
income after fixed charges of $7,049,558, 
as compared with a net deficit of $1,264, 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled From 132 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 137 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of June 


For the six months of 


of. 














1940 1939 Income Items 1940 1939 

47,484,657 $39,166,783 1. Net railway operating income......... $242,432,055 $165,623,213 
$10708.080 ett eat} 2 MOGEROT ANCOMO: oo'5:k:c1e calale ey eis asa ware. 68,962,017 66,893,963 
62,189,907 52,659,002 3. PE RRGN  ARUOBIIIE: 5.56. 01575'6b.s1c.0 eo Fie 68: 311,394,072 232,517,176 
2,358,290 2,044,259 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 13,011,613 11,828,937 
59,831,617 50,614,743 5. Income available for fixed charges 298,382,459 220,688,239 

aes * Ee eek ea 

1,870,161 369, -01. ent for leased roads an 
— OE” RE 67,139,614 66,574,862 
38,819,501 38,416,653 6-02. Interest deductions} ...... 230,704,963 231,568,987 
129,119 132,216 6-03. Other deductions .......... 776,633 381 
50,818,781 49,918,522 6-04. Total fixed charges ...... 298,621,210 298,942,230 
9,012,836 96,221 7. Income after fixed charges ...... *238,751 *78,253,991 
1,963,278 1961-167 8: Contingent Charmes” ..0.0ccicccseccss 11,794,875 11,769,703 
7,049,558  *1,264,946 9. Se emcee *12,033,626 *90,023,694 

17,143,554 16,805,486 10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Reuttencnt) a clalsva uxovecalele aie e ereteces erste 102,055,501 100,950,683 
5,129,554 2;132,377 11. Federal income taX€8 o<.00<000s0002 21,660,675 9,474,945 

12. Dividend appropriations: 

2,039,208 2,451,532 12- On common stock ....... 36,786,230 34,672,276 
40,746 672,617 12-02. On preferred stock ....... 9,568,822 9,446,493 


companies (Total, Account 707 


14. Cash 


15. Demand loans and deposits 





Selected Asset Items 
13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


16. Time drafts and deposits 


17. Special deposits 
18. Loans and bills receivable 
19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
22. Materials and supplies 
23. Interest and dividends receivable 
24. Rents receivable 


28. Loans and bills payable] 
29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
30. Audited accounts and wages payable 
31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
32. Interest matured 
33. Dividends matured unpaid 
34. Unmatured dividends declared 
35. Unmatured interest accrued 
36. Unmatured rents accrued 


unpaid 


37. Other current liabilities 


Balance at end of June 
fy aa 





on 


~ 
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Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt maturing within 6 months§ 








Cee eee twee wee enero teres ereseseseseses 





38. * Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38)............-ee00: 


39. Tax liability (Acc 
39-01. U 


39-02. 





ount 771): 
Government taxes 


1940 1939 
giNinie'h 6's ofeid ase'oaieibiein’s o's\ol eee oie $599,914,535 $636,370,943 
479,367,157 430,302,330 
avelabans level eiergl ovelererereveveeis ateneretoleter iokered 26,278,583 15,818,855 
Sserei aie oiciaraje ie leielinic ete sloe oistaiteeiee sea ie 27,086,224 20,838,102 
131,846,406 71,212,040 
SRO I CC 1,961,119 1,498,419 
a eibvastiata ele hi piacerereie iin aise 60,959,319 54,424,102 
ie Biaielee ar siet 49,643,789 46,674,290 
stelstaielsivisloteserea wine ieee, sct eee 122,669,701 116,853,707 
351,336,854 318,849,539 
aisles nvevateis Tein Wroleterer sip eistnier stay orev 20,841,608 17,912,065 
1,403,801 1,271,888 
Brereincs wo GTorerSie\e.wvole ra at evoce iebeleteiele atareleraatelatore 6,302,403 6,228,835 
$1,279,696,964 $1,101,884,172 
Balance at end of June 
wa 
1940 1939¢ 
OO OR ee Pere $148,821,071 $188,494,605 
Segisin eis sie Sais laiiosoiuialsre Se erehioie oeiwloiei hace Gre 177,441,113 212,683,918 
eine loralsiwleetene leveleore ste crete 80,487,195 76,113,573 
Ris ohsvateueeissecsrereterele siete sia "urs 225,742,524 222,866,024 
Bolerevs soins a itievereubxcreieiatorsiecere vols stele eve 70,550,677 71,711,680 
49,446,074 50,063,089 
BRA Re I oo ee 14,322,809 9,390,963 
ans halaya\as ale forare vets Vorb versteteiovets iarele ciouevs 4,293,240 4,293,297 
Bist olsi sloveve.at by sioieiar ele eyaler ee Sle see ie ore 71,687,685 71,653,641 
Beastie siatcasiciwc' Sip oteue' oi Mabslecs ots ere istoleteioie’ ore 16,510,929 17,378,933 
aibreio aie aiavelosalalecal eve aiecol ere etalare ein rereteieta reese 78,883,045 33,717,602 
$789,365,291 $769,872,720 
pinta rere tnjeksvalere sinters. #1iteie ecole wu aierate 85,070,860 55,017,951 
re ie aor IO 138,628,338 156,251,604 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
+ Represents accruals, including -the amount in default. 
¢ For 99 railways not in a+ ae or trusteeship the net income or deficit was as follows: 


June 1940, $17,387,346; June 1939, 
*$15,249.751. 


1,331,691; 6 months 1940, $49,344,895; 6 months 1939, 


§ Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which 
will become due within six months after close of month of report. 
{ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
1939 figures for certain liability items have been revised, for comparative purposes, to conform 
with changes prescribed in the Uniform System of Accounts by Commission’s order of December 
6, 1939, effective January 1, 1940, 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


Net income after deprec. Net income before deprec. 











ri N- za cr A——___, 
For the six months of For the six months of 
Name of Railway 1940 1939 1940 1939 
I ai ee es *$1,194,690 * $969,034 *$1,064,629 * $840,717 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Systemg. * 1,672,562 * 3,137,210 4,269,146 2,774,958 
Mipete Coast ite We OB osc ccccccese nes * 1,142,845 84,757 * 119,895 1,133,122 
Baltimore Opener Oe NE schon ckbre ts Soe hanere * 1,150,433 * 6,346,753 2,447,465 * 2,756,391 
nates Gees He os ses cases ccoens a 98,582 * 647,353 627,743 129,690 
Centrar Gb Gecsiia NEG. 26 ccs cc ccc scevcees * 1,251,831 * 1,479,852 * 825,098 * 1,053,897 
Central BR: Ke of New lersey}.:.... oc cccc cscs * 1,808,353 * 2,124,708 * 1,106,462 * 1,424,151 
Chea SOG. RY. o0cle con cicesceic ences 16,282,529 5,958,114 20,499,236 10,084,864 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.}............ * 994,747 * 1,035,369 * 692,072 * 738,409 
Chicago & North Western Ry.7............ * 6,707,535 * 9,279,936 * 4,233,969 * 6,803,741 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinc * 2.175.452 * 1,957,978 446,244 647,044 
Chicago Great Western R. * 607,497 * 547,576 * 326,606 * 278,784 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.j * 8,296,588 *11,298,024 * 5,332,899 * 8,405,259 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.}........ * 5,338,450 * 6.034,341 * 3,272,301 * 3,981,807 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 1,726,592 * 1,947,064 * 1,442,746 * 1,656,839 
Delaware & Hudson BR. Roc. ccccscscecsccs 514,852 489,395 1,042,152 996,939 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R..... * 420,001 852,976 799,657 366,765 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.jf...... * 3,030,319 3,369,317 * 2,407,845 * 2,764,888 
Big, Jonet & Rastern Ry. ...6scccecccevcs 1,201,955 552,258 1,687,521 1,031,031 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ * 1,651,546 * 2,646,820 168,653 * 808,806 
Grand Weunk Western Be Bois i ik ccc cc cans 12,696 * 1,539,341 606,273 * 957,236 
CR Oo LU | eer ee eee * 660,714 * 3,394,082 1,184,011 * 1,547,743 
Ditists: Cantrae Ws Weosie ois So coke ess ceewc cis * 1,759,375 * 1,546,312 1,427,401 1,750,896 
Gia WaMey ie. Me oa ecare c ceaccinnsesecedels * 612,987 * 510,203 430,950 548,849 
Wcipiee W RE aio a: o'arc 0 id eo adinle cela arn eco cee * 1,609,966 * 1,302,312 * 1,025,055 * 713,856 
Letutayitie & Nashville R.- Riso. cccccccsecns 3,572,580 1,372,551 5,745,100 3,538,687 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ryj * 3,069,351 * 4,035,053 2,456,817 * 3,425,561 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ...........+.... * 1,971,057 * 2,207,118 * 1.379:595 © 2538.299 
Missouri Pacific R. BMS wieder na eawecueds * 7,400,640 * 8,551,939 * 5,155,082 * 6,372,568 
New Votk Central 0. BF. 6 occ ccccicwcswcsewe * 576,136 * 9,079,066 7,382,841 * 1,156,479 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R...... 547,894 * 121,945 1,341,878 663,264 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.j. * 3,162,454 * 2,775,776 * 1,508,871 * 1,084,953 
Noriolk: © Western Ry... «0 ces viccectsccsoes 15,719,876 8,680,572 18,826,491 11,195,599 
Northern Pacific Ry. * 5,036,650 * 681,652 * 3,344,947 
enAG Gaile Ne a5 ore sk occ ticcea ne sunecies 4,175,100 24,756,722 17,344,468 
Pere Marquette Ry. * 656,176 1,485,223 528,058 
Pittshareh & Eake Ecie R: Riv... ccccccsece 1,756,733 511,604 2,850,627 1,633,041 
WRGAMIUIIE NOOR e/g ara's. 0s i010 sik on eee eso wd Phés wa or 2,309,916 1,416,261 3,835,386 2,971,695 
Sti Lowis-San Francisco Ry. t..... 06.006 800 5 5,342,077 * 5,863,837 * 3,819,906 * 4,326,576 
St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry....... * W77,609 * 137,536 © “W77420 * 132,320 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines}............. 264,919 * 1,197,753 52,635 * 888,691 
Seaneara Air Pane Wy.2. ccs c sceccckcesevce * 2,515,984 * 2,926,703 * 1,349,493 * 1,851,103 
CHMREEC OM os ce Si act awe at eae vole a 1,038,471 23,191 2,802,710 1,747,049 
Southern Pacific Transportation System||....  * 3,775,728 * 3,046,386 192,335 893,830 
Wexdae Gbacine: Bg) 6. icc< = cosine co oaeiea sie 434,263 * 40,7 1,039,844 559,842 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased line). . 3,858,664 2,936,535 7,655,172 6,657,065 
ME ier icc ta Angel oe bene 2,451,734 * 3,152,774  * 1,372,009 * 2,079,954 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R........... * 204,439 * 420,519 39,938 * 187,190 
* Deficit. 


t Report of receiver or receivers. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 

@Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Ry. 

Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 

Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. The report 
contains the following information: “Figures reported above for Southern Pacific Transportation 
System exclude offsetting debits and credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, and bond 
interest, between companies included therein. Operations for 1940 of separately operated Solelv 
Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding results for Southern Pacific Railroad Company of 
Mexico), not included in above statement, resulted in a net deficit of $399,006 for the month and $2,- 
749,869 for the period. These results include $213,048 for the month and $1,269,843 for the period, 
representing interest on bonds of such companies owned by Southern Pacific Company not taken into 
income by S. P. Co. and, therefore, not included in the 1940 income results for the System reported 
above. The combined results for 1940 for Southern Pacific Transportation System and separately 
operated Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies (excluding S. P. R. R. Co. of Mexico) amounted 
to a net income of $607,920 for the month and a net deficit of $5,255,754 for the period. Figures 





herein given exclude results of S. P. R. R. Co. 
January 1, 1940 of making no further advances to that company, it being required to conduct its 


operations entirely within its own resources.” 


of Mexico for the reason that policy was adopted 








946 in June, 1939, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance 
sheet items. The net deficit for this year’s 
first six months was $12,033,626 as com- 
pared with a red figure of $90,023,694 for 
1939’s first half. 

Fifty-five railroads reported net incomes 
for June while 74 reported net deficits; in 
June, 1939, there were 47 net incomes and 
82 deficits. For this year’s first half, 57 
roads reported net incomes and 72 had 
deficits, as compared, respectively, with 49 
net incomes and 80 deficits in the first six 
months of 1939. The consolidated state- 
ment and that showing net incomes or 
deficits of roads having annual operating 
revenues above $25,000,000 are given in the 
accompanying tables. 


July Locomotive Shipments 


July shipments of railroad locomotives 
totaled 30 as compared with 39 in June 
and 23 in July, 1939, according to reports 





received by the Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of the Census from the country’s 
builders. Shipments during this year’s 
first seven months totaled 273 locomotives 
as compared with 162 during the same 
period last year. Meanwhile unfilled or- 
ders as of July 31 totaled 232 locomotives 
as compared with 146 on June 30 and 150 
at the end of July last year. 

The aforementioned 30 locomotives 
shipped in July included seven steam loco- 
motives, 22 Diesel-electrics and one other 
type, all for domestic service; the 273 
shipped during 1940’s first seven months 
included 33 steam, 198 Diesel-electrics and 
10 of other types for domestic service and 
32 steam for export. The unfilled orders 
at the end of July included 87 steam, 117 
Diesel-electrics and five of other types for 
domestic service, and 23 steam for export. 

Data supplied by the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
on locomotive building in railroad shops 
show that five locomotives (four steam and 
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one electric) were thus built in July, as 
compared with three (all steam) in July, 
1939. During this year’s first seven 
months, railroad shops produced 47 loco- 
motives, including 29 steam and 18 elec- 
trics; in the comparable 1939 period 30 
locomotives (13 steam and 17 electrics) 
were built. As of August 1, railroad shops 
had unfilled orders for eleven locomotives 
(nine steam and two electrics) as com- 
pared with unfilled orders for 17 (all 
steam) on August 1, 1939. 


Seven-Months Air Travel 


Revenue passengers carried by domestic 
air lines during the first seven months of 
this year increased 65.45 per cent—from 
862,658 to 1,427,305—over the same period 
last year, according to figures just released 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Meanwhile the load factor improved 8.99 
per cent, with the result that the afore- 
mentioned 65.45 per cent more passengers 
were served with an increase of only 32.24 
per cent in the revenue miles flown and a 
rise of only 47.97 per cent in the passenger 
seat-miles. The revenue passenger load 
factor during this year’s first seven months 
was 58.68 per cent as compared with 53.84 
per cent last year. 

Express carried increased 31.33 per cent, 
i. e., from 4,767,681 Ib. in the first seven 
months of 1939 to 6,261,209 Ib. during the 
comparable period of this year. Express 
pound-miles were up only 26.53 per cent, 
indicating shorter hauls. 


Interlocking and Block Definitions 
to Cover New Techniques 


Recommended changes in definitions of 
“interlocking” and “block” in the Standard 
Code of Block Signal and Interlocking 
Rules have been approved by member rail- 
roads of the Operating Seetion, Associa- 


tion of American Railroads, according to 
J. C. Caviston, secretary, on behalf of the 
Committee on Operating Rules, W. R. 
Triem, general superintendent telegraph, 
Pennsylvania, chairman. 

As shown in comparison with present 
definitions on page three of the paper-cov- 
ered edition of Block Signal and Interlock- 
ing Rules adopted in November, 1938, the 
new definitions as adopted are merely an 
expansion of the older to permit the in- 
clusion of new signaling and control de- 
vices. The old and new definitions follow: 

Old—Interlocking—An arrangement of signal 
appliances so interconnected that their move- 
ments must succeed each other in a pre-deter- 
mined order. It may be operated manually or 
automatically. 

New—Interlocking.—An arrangement of signals 
and signal appliances so interconnected that their 
movements must succeed each other in proper 
sequence and for which interlocking rules are in 


effect. It may be operated manually or auto- 
matically. 


Old—Block.—A length of track of defined lim- 
its, the use of which by trains is governed by 
block signals. 

New—Block.—A length of track of defined lim- 
its, the use of which by trains is governed by 
block signals, cab signals, or both. 

Western District on “Close Margin” 
for Box Cars 


The result of September’s lumber traffic 
and heavy seasonal commodity movements 
in Western territory has been “a serious 
drain on the Western box car supply, at- 
tended by some very tight local situations, 
and putting the entire Western district on 
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a close margin for box cars,” according to 
an Association of American Railroads 
“Mailgram” sent out to Eastern and South- 
eastern roads on September 23 by L. M. 
Betts, manager of the Car Service Divi- 
sion’s Closed Car Section. The situation, 
Mr. Betts said, justifies specific action to 
prevent any loading of Western cars away 
from home direction, any holding of such 
cars for prospective loading, or any use 
of them for local short-haul loading, even 
in homeward direction. On the other hand 
it is suggested that such cars should be 
used only for home destination merchan- 
dise loading; and that their return to home 
roads should be expedited in every prac- 
tical way. 

“Give particular attention,” Mr. Betts 
continued, “to cars of the large ‘interior’ 
and distant Western ownerships—GN, NP, 
SP, UP, WP, etc.” Previously he had 
stressed how “the need is particularly acute 
for 50-ft. and high 40-ft. box [cars], espe- 
cially in Pacific Coast territory.” Much 
of the aforementioned lumber traffic is 
identified as materials “for cantonment and 
other national defense projects in the East 
and Southeast”; while the heavy commod- 
ity movements have been of wheat, corn 
and soybeans. Action along the recom- 
mended lines, the “Mailgram” message said 
in closing, “is particularly important dur- 
ing the next 30 days of heaviest seasonal 
box car requirements, after which it is 
more than likely that normal procedure 
under the Car Service Rules should suf- 
fice.” 


Standard Time Brings Important 
Train Changes 


Concurrent with the return of standard 
time in urban areas on Sunday morning, 
September 29, a number of important 
changes and improvements in services will 
go into effect in addition to routine time- 
table changes to conform with turned-back 
clocks. The Pennsylvania and New York, 
New Haven & Hartford will establish a 
new service in both directions between 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Boston, Mass., with 
through coaches to Springfield, Mass. The 
northbound train, known as the Bay State, 
will leave Philadelphia at 8 a. m. and ar- 
rive in Boston at 2:40 p. m. Southbound, 
called the William Penn, it will leave the 
“Hub city” at 6 p. m. and arrive in Phila- 
delphia at 12:30 a. m. 

To increase its attractiveness as a train 
from Pittsburgh to New York, departure 
of the eastbound all-coach “Trail Blazer” 
from Chicago will be advanced from 3:20 
p. m. to 1:30 p. m., making departure from 
Pittsburgh at 10:50 p. m., or two hours 
earlier than at present, and giving arrival 
in New York at 7:30 a. m. The west- 
bound American will continue on its pres- 
ent terminal-to-terminal schedule between 
New York and St. Louis, but will operate 
via Dayton, Ohio, instead of Bradford. 
This will provide an additional over-night 
service to Dayton with arrival at 10:51 
a. m. 

The New York Central will add a new 
all-Pullman, 17-hr. train called “The 
Grand Central” to its fleet from Chicago to 
New York to supplement the Commodore 
‘ Vanderbilt and meet demand for fast serv- 
ice with earlier arrival in New York. The 
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new run will leave Chicago at 2:30 p. m. 
and arrive in New York at 8:30 a. m. The 
Fifth Avenue Special will leave Chicago 
ten minutes later than at present, while 
the westbound Empire State Express will 
shorten its schedule by 10 min. 


Cincinnati‘s Commercial Zone 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has defined the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, commercial zone wherein motor ve- 
hicle operations will be exempt from reg- 
ulation under the Motor Carrier Act’s 
provisions, except those relating to safety. 
Excluded from the exemption are vehicles 
operated under a common arrangement for 
transportation to or from a point beyond 
the zone. 

The decision in Ex Parte MC-20 defines 
the zone as follows: “The area within the 
corporate limits of Cincinnati, Cleves, 
North Bend, Addyston, Cheviot, Elmwood 
Place, St. Bernard, Norwood, Springfield 
Township, and Sycamore Township, Ohio, 


* * * 





Photo by G. Morris Taylor, Jasper, Alta. 


Bear in the Belfry 


This photograph, taken by_a member of the 
Gaantion National Staff at Jasper, Alta., shows 
a fair-sized black bear discovered one morning 
on the shopping runway 16 ft. above the floor 
of the machine shop of the Jasper enginehouse 
where he had gone to get warm during the night. 
Since Jasper is located in a national park and 
game sanctuary the presence of such animals in 
the nearby countryside is not unusual, but this 
is the first Bruin to have made a roundhouse 
the scene of his meditations. 
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and Covington and Newport, Ky., that 
portion of Kenton County, Ky., lying on 
and north of a line commencing at the in- 
tersection of the Boone-Kenton county 
line and the Dixie Highway, thence over 
the latter to Covington, and that portion 
of Campbell County, Ky., lying on and 
north of a line commencing at the south 
corporate limit of Newport, thence over 
Licking Pike to junction of Johns Hill 
Road, thence over the latter to junction of 
Alexandria Pike, thence over the latter to 
junction of county road, thence over the 
latter to the Ohio River, including com- 
munities in Kenton and Campbell Counties 
on the described lines.” 


Informal Meeting 
on General Probes 
(Continued from page 450) 


it, the effectiveness of the order has been deferred 
from time to time so that the time and expense 
necessarily involved in the end shall be applied 
to best advantage. It now stands suspended until 
December 1, 1940 [as noted above]. The Com- 
mission has before it two drafts of a proposed 
order to take the place of the outstanding order 
of January 9, 1940, which are reproduced as 
annexes to this notice. It will be observed that 
one embraces all traffic, carload and _ less-than- 
carload, but calls for more detailed information 
as to class-rate traffic than for bulk commodities, 
such as coal, grain, and lumber, which generally 
move on commodity rates, while the other is 
confined to less than carload traffic. Considering 
both the time and expense involved, and the util- 
ity when compiled, should an order of the char- 
acter of either of these drafts be promulgated; 
if so, which order is preferable, and what modi- 
fications, if any, are desirable? 

3. To what extent will the development of the 
record be facilitated if the staff of the Commis- 
sion shall make available for the record such 
cost of service studies, recommendations as to 
classification, and class-rate scales, as studies of 
the staff shall indicate to them as proper for 
consideration, in the same manner that reports 
of the Bureaus of the Commission are now em- 
ployed in railway reorganization proceedings 
ye er section 77 of the Uniform Bankruptcy 


ct? 

4. The following are among the questions 
which will inevitably require consideration: 

(al Whether class-rate scales shall be provided 
for both carload and less than carload traffic, or 
separate scales for each; the number of classes; 
their gradation; their relation between them- 
selves ; 

(b) Whether treatment shall be regional or 
nation-wide, and how and to what extent regional 
differences shall be reflected in the scales; 

(c) The basis for construction of interterri- 
torial scales; 

) Whether the existing distinction between 
carload and less than carload traffic shall be re- 
Placed by some other, such as carload and mer- 
chandise. If the latter, where should the dis- 
tinction be made? 

(e) The  amgetonne of quantity class-rates above 
or below the customary carload minima, or of 
class-rates varying with quantity, weight, space 
occupied, or revenue derived. 

(f) Should quantity rates as above mentioned 
if recognized, be standardized and given some 
degree of uniformity throughout the territories; 
and should they be considered as within the field 
of classification or commodity rate-making? If 
they are to be treated as matters of classifica- 
tion, should they be treated by specific rule pro- 
viding for adjustment of the basic rate, according 
to the quantity shipped? What principles should 
govern the gradation of the quantities and rates 
in such cases? 

Consideration should be given in the informal 
conference as to the mode and manner in which 
these subjects can best be developed at the formal 
hearings. It is, of course, not the thought that 
any decision can be reached upon the questions 
themselves, or others which -will suggest them- 
selves, upon the basis of the informal conference. 

5. With respect to the procedure, it is: desir- 
able to come to some understanding, if possible, 
and after a full exchange of views, with respect 
to the time and places. for hearings, whether 
parties in interest can so organize that they will 
be able to simplify and consolidate their presen- 
tations as far as possible; to reaclr an ‘understand- 
ing as to the steps which are feasible for a 
limitation of the number of witnesses, the dis- 
tribution to the parties of proposed exhibits and 
of prepared statements of fact; and of the mat- 
ters within the files of the Commission or other 
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public documents which may be made available 
for the record without formal proof. 

“It should be emphasized,” Secretary 
Bartel says in closing, “that the prehearing 
conference contemplated must be conducted 
in an atmosphere of complete candor and 
freedom of expression, with the intent on 
the part of all concerned to enedavor to 
simplify and shorten a proceeding which 
will at the very best, be long and laborious. 
All concerned should enter the conference 
with the express understanding that neither 
can they take advantage of the fact that 
a statement or concession is made by any 
other party, either in this or in any other 
proceeding before the Commission or else- 
where, nor that any advantage can be 
taken by such other parties of anything 
which they may say. In other words, the 
conference, being in the way of peace, is 
to be regarded as privileged. An excep- 
tion must be recognized where the basis 
for a stipulation is reached. A record will 
be made for the convenience of the Com- 
mission and the parties, but only for that 
purpose, and the ultimate decision of the 
Commissiom.will, as the law requires, be 
based upon the record developed in the 
open hearings. 

“As it is probable not all who would 
desire to participate in such a conference 
can attend, the Commission will receive 
informally, under like conditions with 
those mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, any written communications upon 
these subjects, which should be prepared 
in the form outlined in Rule XXI of the 
Rules of Practice, and filed with the Com- 
mission not later than three days before 
the date set for the conference. It is de- 
sirable that 20 copies be furnished for the 
use of the Commission, and 50 copies for 
the use of other parties and interested 
persons.” 


Deasy Sees Carriers Ready: 
Scores Federal Control 


Dubbing Federal control of the railroads 
in the first World War “an experiment in 
organized confusion” and casting aside any 
doubts whether the railroads are ready to 
carry a war-time peak, J. F. Deasy, vice- 
president (operation), Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed railroads and national preparedness 
before the Allegheny Shippers Advisory 
Board in Youngstown, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 19. In evaluating the car supply of the 
railroads, the speaker cited his own road 
which has available a large reserve of cars 
of all types which “at any time could be 
substantially increased on short notice by 
stepping up the repair program.” Point- 
ing out that records show that serviceable 
cars are in control of shippers and receiv- 
ers about 48 per cent of the time, and that 
railroads “want to earn their revenues from 
transportation not from demurrage,” he 
called attention to the opportunity of ad- 
visory boards to render particularly valu- 
able aid in keeping cars in circulation. 

Using the statistics of his own railroad 
to show how the railroad plant has been 
expanded since the last war, the speaker 
pointed out that the average power of P. 
R. R. freight locomotives has increased 23 
per cent; the average number of cars per 
freight train, 41 per cent; average freight 
train speed, 42 per cent, and gross-ton- 
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miles-per-train-hours, 97 per cent. He also 
declared that in the last 10 years the Penn- 
sylvania has placed in service 31,500 new 
freight cars and 322 new locomotives, and 
made total expenditures on improvements 
and additions of nearly $600,000,000. 

As for federal control of the railroads, 
Mr. Deasy asked his hearers to recall that 
it cost the tax-payers $1,600,000,000 in di- 
rect out-of-pocket losses, “without a single 
iota of counterbalancing good that any- 
body has since been able to find.” Noting 
that the railroads “have long been guinea 
pigs in the field of political experimenta- 
tion,” Mr. Deasy reminded the traffic men 
that at the close of the last war the roads 
were returned to private owners “in de- 
plorable physical condition with their es- 
sential commercial and vital traffic rela- 
tionships completely wrecked.” 


Norris Sees Fair Play As Part of 
America’s Strength 


Belief in the American principles of fair 
play and equal opportunity are one of the 
greatest factors in the strength of the 
country and hence its national defense; yet 
“if we measure this defense factor by the 
nation’s treatment of its railroads, we can 
find little to warrant an abiding confidence 
that we, as a nation of individuals, are 
ready for the trials which loom so menac- 
ingly on our horizon.” This was the chief 
note in an address by Ernest E. Norris, 
president, Southern, before the Winston- 
Salem Traffic Club, the Southern Traffic 
League and the Southeast Shippers’ Advi- 
sory Board at Greensboro, N. C., on Sep- 
tember 18. 

The speaker first pointed out that rail- 
roads are one of the first lines of defense 
against any threat of “total war.” That 
highway transportation cannot take their 
place is indicated by the fact that it took 
600,000 for-hire motor trucks to handle 334 
per cent of the nation’s total freight traffic 
in 1938. On this basis it would require 
10 million more vehicles to handle the 
traffic moved by the railroads in that year. 
“Imagine a fleet of nearly 11 million trucks 
on the road and almost half of them crawl- 
ing along the congested highways of the 
industrial east.” 

Mr. Norris declared that there is no 
doubt that the railroads could handle a 
war-time peak load of traffic. The entire 
World War load did not exceed 12 per 
cent of the normal commercial load. Fur- 
thermore, every year the volume of freight 
carried by the roads increases about 62 
per cent from the low week of the year 
to the high week of the year. Last year 
the volume of freight handled increased 
29 per cent in one short period of six 
weeks. 

On the whole, s2id Mr. Norris, the rail- 
roads have been pretty shabbily treated. 
He believed the reason behind it is that 
“we have become soft in our attitude to- 
ward American ideals . . . we have been 
too engrossed in our own material progress 
to give much time or thought to the path 
taken by government—unless it touched 
our individual lives or our pocketbooks.” 
Because of this he believed it his duty “to 
do all in my limited power to bring about 
a square deal in transportation—as a mat- 
ter of national defense—and as a proof 
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that our faith in equality has not been 
lost.” 


Steel Industry 
Ready to Grow 


(Continued from page 449) 


in turn has led to the establishment of new 
industries and new fields of employment, 
both for capital and for men. This is real 
industrial progress, which can and should 
go on indefinitely. 

“Not so many months ago the charge 
was made that the steel industry is bur- 
dened with excessive steel-making capacity. 
These critics confused excess capacity with 
idle capacity. They merely compared in- 
got production for a year, or the average 
for a period of years, with the higher ingot 
capacity figures for the same period. But 
such a comparison only establishes that 
some steel making capacity was idle during 
the particular period. Everyone knows 
that steel, for the most part, is a basic 
material used in the further manufacture 
of some finished product and that the de- 
mand for steel is entirely dependent upon 
general business conditions. This results 
in those peaks and valleys which are so 
characteristic of the business cycle. 

“The proper function of the steel indus- 
try requires that it should be equipped and 
ready to furnish steel of a constantly im- 
proving quality when and as needed by 
the consuming public. It met these peak 
demands in 1929, again in 1937, and last 
week the industry operated at about 92 
per cent of ingot capacity. It will be of 
interest to you to know that our plants in 
the Chicago district produced a larger ton- 
nage of iron and steel in the month of Au- 
gust than during any other month in their 
entire history. 

“Where would we be today in our abil- 
ity to carry forward the national defense 
program, if the steel industry had adopted 
the philosophy of these critics and had 
scrapped as ‘excess’ those parts of its steel 
making and finishing facilities which were 
idle in the depression years, or as recently 
as 1936 or 1938? Before the present emer- 
gency is over, it is conceivable that the 
steel making capacity of the country may 
be pushed to the very limit to take care 
of the total demand, unless priorities of 
some kind are established giving preference 
to certain lines of activity.” 


Would Deny I. C. Authority for 
Motor Operations 


The Illinois Central would be denied au- 
thority to operate as a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, of general commodities, ex- 
cept coal, bulk petroleum, and other articles 
which cannct be conveniently handled by 
truck, between Fulton, Ky., on the one 
hand, and Paducah, Ky., and Dyersburg 
and Jackson, Tenn., on the other hand, and 
between Memphis, Tenn., and Dyersburg, 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts a recommended order of its Joint 
Board No. 25, composed of D. C. Moore of 
Kentucky and Porter Dunlap of Tennessee. 

The proposed report states that the Illinois 
Central proposes to establish service to and 
from points on its lines of railroad, in the 
western portions of Kentucky and Ten- 
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nessee, using motor vehicles as a substitute 
for its less-than-carload rail service. The 
service would be rendered in equipment 
leased from the Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. 

After voting to recommend denial of 
the application the Joint Board states that 
the record shows there are several other 
motor carriers operating in the territory 
involved in the proceeding, and that the 
motor carriers have a large quantity of 
available space on their operating equip- 
ment which could be utilized for the pur- 
pose of affording the public a coordinated 
rail-truck service. 

“The joint board believes”, continues the 
decision, “that before a railroad should be 
authorized to enter the trucking business 
for the purpose of rendering a coordinated 
rail-truck service, it should definitely ap- 
pear that the present truck facilities are in- 
adequate for that purpose, or that the rail- 
rcad has made a bona fide effort to utilize 
the present truck facilities to render such 
service and failed therein due to causes 
beyond its control. In this proceeding, 
applicant has failed to meet these tests. It 
stated definitely that it has not made an 
attempt to coordinate its services with the 
existing services of motor carriers and un- 
der no consideration would it do so. The 
record shows that the motor carriers operat- 
ing in the involved territory are rendering 
adequate and efficient motor carrier service 
to shippers and receivers of freight, and 
that they are presently operating empty 
motor equipment which could, with the 
cooperation of applicant, be utilized without 
much difficulty for the purpose of rendering 
a coordinated rail-truck service.” 


Just a “Friendly Meeting” Became 
an Inspirational Success 


Editorial comment and popular acclaim 
measure the inspirational success of a sim- 
ple idea of Jerry McCabe, a locomotive 
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engineman ot the Southern Pacific. As 
president of the S. P. Emiployees Club 100 
of Watsonville, Cal., Mr. McCabe reasoned 
that the jobs and well-being of its mem- 
bers depend upon the well-being of the 
railroad; that the well-being of the rail- 
road, in turn, depends upon the commu- 
nity; and that the best thing to do for the 
well-being of all concerned was to get 
them together. As a result, on August 21, 
he got them together—the railroads’ offi- 
cers and employees, townspeople, business 
people, officeholders, country people, pro- 
ducers and shippers—to talk about trans- 
portation. The mayor of Watsonville was 
at the speakers’ table. So was the local 
chairman of a railroad brotherhood, a di- 
vision superintendent, a general purchasing 
agent, and an assistant to the president. 
These and an assistant general freight 
agent and the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce spoke to an audience, among 
which were a senator, a bank president, 
newspaper publishers and heads of pack- 
ing associations. 

There was little of the sensational about 
this meeting. It was a meeting of people 
meeting people. But its spirit was an in- 
spiration. The Watsonville Morning Sun 
said: “There is warmth and understand- 
ing in a face-to-face meeting, in a hand- 
clasp and personal word of greeting. More 
of such gatherings could well be held, for 
in business and industry, in labor and cap- 
ital there are all too many conflicting fac- 
tors which only personal contact can 
smooth out.” 

The Watsonville Register-Pajaronian, in 
awarding the club the bouquet of the week 
for the most outstanding community ac- 
complishment, said: “Southern Pacific offi- 
cials, employees and local townspeople got 
together at an event which further cement- 
ed the interests of the community and the 
railroad company.” 

The meeting accomplished its purpose— 
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to bring about a realization among ship- 
pers and leading townspeople of the eco- 
nomic and social importance of the rail- 
road. The S. P. now has active S. P. 
clubs at San Francisco, Sacramento, El 
Paso, Klamath Falls, Watsonville, San 
Luis Obispo, Los Angeles and San Jose. 
Bayshore shops have a Fellowship Club, 
Yuma a Railway Employees Club, and 
Ogden an “Old Timers” Club. A number 
of special musical, athletic, dramatic and 
sportsmen’s organizations exist among em- 
ployees at various points. 

At the meeting on August 21, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe gave a brief outline of the club’s 
history. J. J. Jordan, superintendent of 
the Coast division, stressed the fact that 
the entire meeting was in the hands of the 
employees. 

K. C. Ingram, assistant to the president 
and speaker of the evening, praised the 
spirit of good fellowship of the gathering. 
In summary, he said, “It is not a vague 
ideal with us but a definite policy, stated 
in writing repeatedly by President Mc- 
Donald, that our aim is to make our rail- 
road’s organization and -its ,service. the 
friendliest that may be found anywhere.” 
Continuing, he summed up the difficulties 
facing the railroads and asked everyone's 
co-operation in demanding equality of 
treatment with other forms of transporta- 
tion. 


Meticulous Car 


Rules Wasteful 

(Continued from page 451) 
Mr. Cleveland calls attention to a_pro- 
vision in pertinent tariffs which fixes 
minima at a specific figure, “but not to 
exceed the capacity of the car.” This is 
in tariffs carrying alternative rates on salt 
prescribed by the commission; and the 
shipper can use it to claim the lower of 





Officers of the S. P. Were Invited by the Employees 


Left to right: Guy L. Jennings, local chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; K. C. Ingram, assistant to the president of the S. P.; 


Francis J. McCabe, locomotive engineman and president of S. P. Club 100; J. J 


Jordan, superintendent; C. 


H. Baker, mayor of Watsonville; George 


Betterton, general purchasing agent; and Robert Bowen, president of the Watsonville Chamber of Commerce. 
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the alternative rates. The “obvious way” 
to clear up the situation, Mr. Cleveland sug- 
gests, is to remove the provision. Gener- 
ally with respect to the above recommen- 
dations on heavy or bulk freight in box 
cars the Association of American Rail- 
roads vice-president sums up the railroad 
position as follows: 

“The railroads are not in accord with 
the recommendation with reference to heavy 
or bulk freight in box cars. They will 
conduct a survey in all territories for the 
parpose of revising minima on such freight 
to eliminate reference to capacity and re- 
{lect loading capabilities of particular com- 
modities in 36 or 40-ft. cars, such minima 
to be applicable to the car used without 
any provision for furnishing longer cars 
at the minimum for the car ordered and 
without any provision for a lower mini- 
mum when a car shorter than a 36-ft. car 
is furnished. 

Petitions will be filed seeking elimina- 
tion of the provision in the salt decision 
with reference to “the capacity of the car” 
and any other decisions in which similar 
provisions appear.” 

For livestock, the I. C.-C. committee 
recommended that the minimum for a 
double-deck car be twice as great as for 
a single-deck car, but that first there be 
a “slight” reduction in the minimum for 
single-deck cars with no change in the 15 
per cent rate differential in favor of 
double-deck cars. The railroads are not 
in accord with this suggestion; but “a care- 
ful survey will be made in all territories to 
see that existing practices are covered by 
tariffs.” Also, “there will be effective 
supervision to make certain that practices 
at variance with the tariffs are not indulged 
in and that tariff provisions are applied 
without discrimination or preference.” 

Leading up to that statement of the rail- 
road position, Mr. Cleveland pointed out 
that livestock cannot be held awaiting cars 
of particular types or capacities—“when 
shipments are offered they must be trans- 
ported in such equipment as is available.” 
He added that if the privilege of furnishing 
two singles in lieu of a double-deck is 
denied then the total empty mileage will 
be increased. 

“Livestock traffic now moving by rail,” 
the A. A. R. vice-president went on, “is 
not sufficient to justify additional expendi- 
tures to greatly increase the available supply 
of double-deck cars nor would it justify 
reconstruction of facilities at country ori- 
gins. .. . Under present conditions an in- 
crease in the minimum for double-deck 
cars is out of the question because of truck 
competition .... The railroads believe that 
the result of action such as is recommended 
by the commission’s committee would be to 
divert a substantial amount of traffic to 
trucks and for that traffic which remains 
on the railroads create a situation where 
double-deck equipment may largely remain 
idle.” 

A final recommendation of the commis- 
sion committee dealt with light and bulky 
freight for which minima are subject to 
Rule 34. The recommendation is that the 
minimum be that for the car accepted and 
used regardless of what may have been 
ordered ; where two cars are furnished each 
be treated as a separate unit; and minima 
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be accurately graduated according to the 
cubical capacity in lieu of present gradua- 
tions acccrding to length. Mr. Cleveland 
finds these recommendations resting upon 
the theory that the shipper in such cases 
is interested in space, not length; and he 
suggests that the commission’s committee 
“apparently is misinformed.” The A. A. R. 
vice-president went on to recall that in 
1908 when Rule 34 was under consideration 
“strong objections” were offered to a pro- 
posal to base the rule on cubic capacity 
instead of length—the objectors pointing 
out that the “preponderance of freight sub- 
ject to Rule 34 is floor loaded,” i.e., it can- 
not be tiered because of excess packing 
and labor costs or damage to the freight. 
Then Mr. Cleveland followed through with 
citations of similar views held by present- 
day shippers. Thus the railroads are not 
in accord with this suggestion of the I. C. 
C. committee ; but “a careful survey will be 
made in all territories of the practices with 
reference to furnishing equipment for Rule 
34 freight to make certain that they are 
in accord with the tariffs, to the end that 
there shall be no discrimination or prefer- 
ence in application of such tariffs.” 

Before disposing of the specific recom- 
mendations of the I. C. C. committee in the 
foregoing fashion, Mr. Cleveland had made 
some general observations on the situations 
under discussion. “Carload minima,” he 
said, “are designed primarily to utilize 
available car capacity, thus insuring eco- 
nomical and efficient operation, also to pro- 
tect car mile earnings on freight for which 
rates are low in consideration of high 
minima. Commercial competition, sales 
units, the character of the commodity and 
inability of the consignor to load or con- 
signee to take maximum loads control 
minima on many commodities. 

“The railroads are not in a position to 
incur substantial expense for additional 
equipment which would be required if 
practical considerations are disregarded and 
radical changes made in the direction of 
modifying existing rules governing furnish- 
ing of equipment. The [I. C. C. com- 
mittee’s] report sets forth in some detail 
the question of truck competition but the 
recommendations appear to have been 
worked out without practical regard for 
such competition. 

The situation can be controlled within 
the industry by close supervision of distri- 
bution of equipment. 

“In recent years there has been a marked 
increase in average capacity of freight cars 
which has not been accompanied by a rela- 
tive increase in the average load... . In- 
creased speed of over the road movement, 
increased efficiency in handling freight cars 
in terminals, as well as a small increase 
in average loading, have enabled the rail- 
roads to handle traffic with fewer equip- 
ment units. It has been estimated that be- 
cause of these factors of efficiency a freight 
traffic level equal to that of 1929 could be 
handled with 350,000 fewer units than were 
required at that time. The present owner- 
ship (May 1, 1940) of available equipment 
is 1,642,844 and contrasted with 2,262,909 
units at the end of 1929. Adoption of 
arbitrary rules which may interfere with 
utilization of available car capacity and 
demoralize present practices in connection 
with ordering and furnishing equipment 
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would adversely affect those factors of 
efficiency to a material extent.” 


Final Hearings Held in Minimum 
Wage Case 


Public hearings before Henry T. Hunt, 
principal hearings examiner of the Wage 
and Hour Division, United States De- 
partment of Labor, the second step in the 
determination of what wage rate shall be 
the minimum for the railway industry 
under the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, were held on September 
23 and 24 in Washington, D. C. Generally, 
it may be said that the railroad industry, 
and the labor organizations concerned did 
not ask to have the recommendation of 36 
cents an hour for the Class I roads and 33 
cents an hour for the short lines set aside, 
despite the fact that labor felt the minimum 
to be too low and management too high. 
However, certain large railroads and some 
smaller lines challenged the constitutional- 
ity of the act and the findings of the indus- 
try committee which held exhaustive hear- 
ings during the early Spring of this year. 

The 36-cent minimum wage for trunk 
lines was recommended by a committee of 
12 members representing the “public,” the 
employees and the employers of the indus- 
try, under the chairmanship of Frank P. 
Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina. It has been estimated that 
the recommendation, if approved by the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision, Col. Philip B. Fleming, would in- 
crease the hourly wage rate of 60,000 of 
the 1,000,000 employees of the trunk lines, 
largely maintenance-of-way employees in 
the South and West, and 5,300 of the 
total of 60,000 employed by the short lines. 

At the conclusion of the two-day hear- 
ing before the Administrator’s examiner, 
only one road, the Columbus & Greenville, 
asked for oral argument, and it was to be 
later decided by the Administrator whether 
or not this request would be granted in 
view of the fact that the other lines and 
labor decided to rest their cases on the 
record adduced at the earlier hearing be- 
fore the industry committee. 

F. H. Moore, general counsel for the 
Kansas City Southern; J. R. Bell, com- 
merce counsel and general attorney for the 
Southern Pacific, appearing for the Texas 
& New Orleans; H. H. Larimore, general 
attorney and I. C. C. counsel for the Mis- 
souri Pacific, appearing for the Texas & 
Pacific, Gulf Coast Lines, International 
Great Northern, and Missouri Pacific; and 
W. S. Walker, general attorney for the 
Missouri & Arkansas, all challenged the 
constitutionality of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the validity of the wage 
recommendation, contending that the 36- 
cent minimum did not meet the requirement 
of the act that such a wage rate would 
“not substantially curtail employment in the 
railroad industry.” 

William T. Joyner, attorney for the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, represent- 
ing all the Class I roads except those 
separately appearing at the hearing, and 
the Norfolk Southern, the Peoria & Pekin 
Union, andthe Virginian, told the ex- 
aminer that his clients felt the recom- 
mended minimum was too high, but that 
they would not ask to have it set aside. 

Russell B. James, assistant general at- 
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torney for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, said that his company would op- 
pose the recommendation if it included the 
motor carrier employees of the road’s 
motor carrier affiliates. A similar position 
was taken by W. W. Dalton, attorney for 
the St. Louis-San Francisco. Mr. James 
also told the examiner that Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and the Colorado & 
Southern would have the same objection 
to the recommended order. Later, the A. 
A. R., through one of its attorneys, Bruce 
E. Dwinell, asked that the same objection 
be noted for its clients. It was agreed 
that within two weeks the A. A. R. would 
submit to the Administrator a sampling of 
the motor carrier operations of the various 
railroad companies in order that he might 
decide whether the motor carrier affiliates 
come within the meaning of the term “em- 
ployees of the railroad industry.” 

The Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
filed an appearance as “being neither for 
nor against” the recommendation, but dur- 
ing the hearing introduced a witness, C. J. 
Jump, a member of the accounting division, 
who introduced evidence which was in- 
tended to correct and further illuminate 
certain statements in the committee’s report 
dealing with the number of employees of 
the R. E. A. and the wage rates in effect. 

Despite the fact that the labor members 
of the committee voted in opposition to a 
36-cent minimum as being too low and filed 
a minority report stating that the recom- 
mendation should have been 40 cents an 
hour, Frank L. Mulholland, attorney for 
the labor organizations, did not ask to 
have the recommended order set aside. 

A similar position was taken by O. David 
Zimring, attorney for the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. John 
L. Yancey, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Transport Service Employees of 
America (formerly the National Brother- 
hood of Red Caps) wanted the Adminis- 
trator to specifically include red caps in 
the definition of employees to be affected 
by the order to be issued. He was assured 
by the examiner that such action would 
be taken in view of the fact that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has classi- 
fied them as employees. 

The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, through its vice president and 
general counsel, C. A. Miller, indicated 
that although it felt that 33 cents was too 
high a minimum for its members, yet it 
would not ask that the recommended order 
be set aside. However, a different view 
was expressed by several short lines. 

The Columbus & Greenville stated that 
its increased operating cost would be 
$30,538, and the Georgia & Florida, also 
appearing in opposition, contended that the 
approval of the recommended order would 
“result in confiscation of its property in 
violation of the Fifth Amendment of the 
Constitution.” 

Opposition to the proposed order was 
also expressed on behalf of the interurban 
electric lines by C. D. Cass, general coun- 
sel of the American Transit Association, 
who contended that the economist for the 
Wages and Hour Division, E. B. Mittel- 
man, had presented to the committee an 
unfair and untrue picture of their financial 
condition. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OnIo has ordered 
10 mallet type locomotives of the 2-6-6-6 
type from the Lima Locomotive Works. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of August 24. 


Tue SouTHERN has ordered five 1,000- 
hp., 125-ton, and three 600-hp. 100-ton 
Diesel-electric switchers from the Electro- 
Motive Corporation and two 600-hp., 100- 
ton Diesel-electric switchers from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Union Paciric is inquiring for 
2,000 box cars. 


THE LovuisvitteE & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 500 50-ton hopper cars from the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


DIRECTORS OF THE READING have author- 
ized construction in company shops of 
1,000 50-ton hopper cars and 50 caboose 
cars. 


THE Union Paciric has ordered 1,000 
50-ton ballast cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
July 13, page 92. 


THE Bureau OF SUPPLIES AND Ac- 
counts, Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
D. C., is asking for bids by October 4, on 
three 50-ton box cars and five 50-ton, 40-ft. 
flat cars for service in Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE Bureau OF SUPPLIES AND Ac- 
counts, Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
D. C., is asking for bids by October 4, on 
14 or 15 50-ton flat cars with steel under- 
frames and 5 or 6 50-ton steel gondola 
cars for service in Norfolk, Va. 


THE Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
1,000 1. s., 55-ton gondola cars, 46 ft. in 
length. The order has been divided equal- 
ly between the Virginia Bridge Company 
and the Ralston Steel Car Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 21, page 
422. 


THE SOUTHERN has ordered (subject to 
I. C. C. approval of financing) a total of 
3,230 freight cars divided as follows: 


No. Type Capacity Builder 
1,500 box 40 Pullman-Standard 
750 hopper 50 Pressed Steel 
730 4H. S. Gondola 50 American Car & 
Foundry 
250 +L. S. Gondola 50 Mt. Vernon 


Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of September 14, page 
382. 


THE PERE MARQUETTE has ordered 600 
freight cars, placing 200 50-ton box cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, 150 50-ton box cars with the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corpora- 
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tion, 150 50-ton box cars with the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company and 100. 50-ton auto-furniture 
cars with the Greenville Steel Car Com- 
pany. The railroad expects to issue an 
inquiry for 200 70-ton mill type gondola 
cars. 


PASSENGER CARS 


TuHE ILtino1s CENTRAL expects to order 
two rail motor cars from the American 
Car & Foundry Company. The cars will 
be used as a two-car train that will make 
a daily round trip between Waterloo, Iowa, 
and Chicago on a schedule of 5% hr. each 
way for the 275 miles. Each car will have 
its own oil burning engine and hydraulic- 
mechanical drive located on the trucks. 
One car will contain a small kitchen and 
dining compartment. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THE VIRGINIAN has placed orders for a 
total of 10,000 tons of rail—8,000 tons from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company and 2,000 
from the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion. 


Tue LovuisvitteE & NASHVILLE has 
ordered 31,000 tons of rails, including 24,- 
000 tons of 100 Ib. and 7,000 tons of 131 
lb., from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company. 


Supply Trade 





R. L. Hibbard of the New York office 
of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to the merchandise sales staff of 
the Detroit (Mich.) office. 


The Globe Steel Tubes Company has 
established a sales office at 1033 Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
in charge of Paul C. Lewis, sales agent. 


The Coffing Hoist Company, Dan- 
ville, Ill., has moved its plant and offices 
into its recently constructed factory and 
office building. 


George H. Johnson has been elected 
president of the Gisholt Machine Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., succeeding his fath- 
er, Hobart S. Johnson, who has been 
elected chairman of the board. H. S. 
Johnson, Jr., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident. 


The Whiting Corporation of Harvey. 
Ill., announces that it has acquired the 29- 
year-old Quickwork Company, manufac- 
turers of rotary shears, stamping trimmers 
and forming machines, power hammers, 
throatless shears and flangers, formerly of 
St. Marys, Ohio, and Chicago. Stevens 
H. Hammond, vice-president of Whiting, 
will be in charge of all Quickwork opera- 
tions, while Paul V. Hyland, formerly of 
the Industrial division of Whiting, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Quickwork line. ‘B. W. Packer, formerly 
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of the Quickwork Company, will join the 
new organization as chief engineer and 
S. M. Steinko will be in charge of adver- 
tising. It is announced that all Quick- 
work products will be manufactured by 
the Whiting organization at its plant at 
Harvey. 


OBITUARY 


William D. Thompson, sales repre- 
sentative of the Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago, died on Septem- 
ber 6 near Birmingham, Mich., at the age 
of 67, after an illness of a year. 


Construction 





Fort Hancock.—WPA forces are en- 
gaged in extensive improvements to the 
railway system at Fort Hancock, N. J. 
The work includes the laying of 4,100 ft. 
of track, the replacement of one mile of 
rotted ties, the removal of 3,000 ft. of aban- 
doned track, and considerable realinement 
work. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—A contract 
has been awarded the Kansas City Bridge 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., for the super- 
structure, including the machinery in con- 
nection with the lift span, of a new bridge 
over the Neches river at Beaumont, Tex., 
which will cost approximately $400,000. 
A description of this bridge was published 
in the Railway Age of July 20, page 127, 
with the announcement of the contract for 
the substructure. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & SAULT STE. 
Marie.—A contract has been awarded 
E. W. Wylie, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., for 
grading work involved in a revision of 
grades west of Neenah, Wis. About 180,- 
000 cu. yd. of material will be removed. 

A contract has been awarded to the 
Edward H. Meyer Construction Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis., for the construction of a 
two-story freight house and office building, 
30 ft. by 60 ft., with covered wing plat- 
forms at Neenah to cost $21,000. 

A contract has been awarded to the 
Dunnigan Construction Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., for the construction of a two-story 
frame freight house, 30 ft. by 80 ft.; a 
one-story office building, 24 ft. by 56 ft.; 
covered transfer platforms, 12 ft. by 310 ft. 
and 10 ft. by 418 ft.; and a macadam drive- 
way all at Stevens Point, Wis., to cost 


$20,700. 


New York, Cuicaco, St. Louts-PENn- 
SYLVANIA.—The New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission has approved a bid in the 
amount of $435,069 by the Bero Engineer- 
ing & Construction Corp. of North Tona- 
wanda, for the cost of elimination of cross- 
ings of these two roads with Central and 
Washington avenues and Brigham road in 
the city of Dunkirk. An estimate of cost 
in the amount of $781,490 for this project 
was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 14, page 381. 
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Financial 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE-LOUISVILLE & 
NasHvILLE.—Bonds of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio.—The Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio has been granted authority by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $22,150,000 of first 
mortgage four per cent bonds, series A, 
to be delivered to the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Louisville & Nashville to provide 
for the redemption of the C. C. & O.’s 
outstanding bonds and note, details of 
which were given in the Railway Age of 
August 31, page 323. 

At the same time Division 4 authorized 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to assume liability, as 
lessees and guarantors, for the payment 
of the bonds. 


BattrmoreE & On10.—Pledge of Bonds.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
nominally issue and pledge $655,000 of its 
refunding and general mortgage six ‘per 
cent bonds, series E, as collateral for short- 
term loans. 





CuHIcAGOo, BurRLINGTON & QuvINCY.— 
Abandonment by the Colorado & Southern. 
—The Colorado & Southern would be per- 
mitted to abandon a portion of its Auguilar 
branch extending from Auguilar, Colo., to 
the terminus at milepost 195.516, 2.4 miles, 
if Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a proposed report of 
its Examiner A. G. Nye. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaAciIFic.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume liability for $2,460,000 of two per 
cent equipment trust certificates, maturing 
in 20 equal semiannual installments of 
$123,000 on May 1 and November 1 of 
each year, beginning May 1, 1941, and 
ending November 1, 1950. The issue has 
been sold at 100.179 to Solomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, acting on behatf of themselves 
and Dick & Merle-Smith and Stroud & 
Co., Inc., making the average annual cost 
to the company approximately 1.99 per 
cent. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Abandonment 
and Joint Operation—The Chateaugay & 
Lake Placid and the Delaware & Hudson, 
respectively, have been authorized by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon a line and the operation 
of a line extending from Plumadore, N. Y., 
to Saranac Lake, 22.1 miles. At the same 
time the Delaware & Hudson was author- 
ized to operate over a line of the New 
York Central between these same points, 
27 miles. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Abandonment.—This company has _ been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to abandon a line 
extending from Leadville, Colo., westerly 
to Leadville Junction, 2.9 miles. 


DuLtutH MissaBE & Iron RANGE.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
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has sold a $1,500,000 issue of 1%4 per cent 
equipment trust certificates to Alex, Brown 
& Sons; Harris, Hall & Co. and the IIli- 
nois Company on a bid of 101.04. The 
certificates mature in ten equal install- 
ments of $150,000 from October 1, 1941, 
to 1950. They were reoffered by the buy- 
ers at prices to yield from 0.20 to 1.65 per 
cent. The certificates finance in part the 
acquisition of new rolling stock to cost 
$2,089,200, orders and inquiries for which 
were reported in the Railway Age of Au- 
gust 31. The cash equity put up by the 
road, therefore, exceeds 25 per cent of the 
total cost. 


East TENNESSEE & WESTERN NorTH 
CaroLina.—Control by the Cranberry Cor- 
poration.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved the 
acquisition by the Cranberry Corporation 
of control of this company and the Linville 
River through ownership of the capital 
stock. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates and R. F. C. Financing.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve a plan 
whereby it would sell to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation $11,016,000 of 
three per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in 24 equal semi-annual install- 
ments of $459,000. The proceeds of the 
issue would be used as part payment for 
equipment costing a total of $11,094,362 
and consisting of 3,000 steel box cars, and 
one streamlined train composed of the 
following units: One 2,000 h.p. stream- 
lined Diesel-electric locomotive, one bag- 
gage dormitory car, one lounge-observa- 
tion car, one dining and kitchen car, four 
straight coaches, two single rail motor 
cars, one two-car rail motor unit, and four 
2,000 h.p. Diesel-electric locomotives. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Voluntary Adjust- 
ment Plan.—Comptroller A. F. Bayfield 
of this road reported to the federal court 
of jurisdiction at Philadelphia, Pa., that 
the total expense incurred by the company 
for completion of its voluntary financial 
adjustment plan has been approximately 
$275,000, of which $166,377 has been paid. 
The court, on September 11, heard appli- 
cations of law firms and trust companies 
for compensation for their services total- 
ing $180,705 in claims. 


New York, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Oral Argument Scheduled.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set October 16 as the date for oral argu- 
ment on the question of whether or not the 
Old Colony shall be reorganized as a part 
of this company. The New Haven’s re- 
organization case was recently reopened 
in order that testimony might be taken on 
the question of the feasibility of abandon- 
ing the so-called Boston group of the Old 
Colony and including that road as a part 
of the reorganized New Haven. The final 
plan of the commission has made no pro- 
vision for the reorganization of the Old 
Colony at this time. 

Abandonment—Rear Admiral W. B. 
Woodson, Judge-Advocate-General of the 
United States Navy has asked and has 
been granted authority by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
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intervene and participate in oral argument 
on the question of the abandonment of the 
so-called Boston group of Old Colony 
lines. In his brief, the Judge-Advocate- 
General pointed out that the Old Colony 
serves the Naval Ammunition Depot at 
Hingham, Mass., and the Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corporation plant at Quincy, 
Mass. Rail transportation, he continued, 
is vitally essential in the interest of na- 
tional defense at this time. 

“If the Boston group of the Old Colony 
properties should be abandoned and rail 
service to the Fore River Shipbuilding 
plant discontinued,” said the brief, “it 
would not be possible to make material 
deliveries to the yard by truck since the 
unit tonnages involved are far in excess 
of highway load maxima established by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

This argument of the Navy Department 
was recognized by Interstate Commerce 
Commission Examiner W. J. Schutrumpf 
in a proposed report in which he recom- 
mended the abandonment of the Boston 
group, details of which were given in the 
Railway Age of August 31, page 316. In 
that report the examiner conceded that 
such situations might arise, but he was 
not of the opinion that they should be given 
sufficient weight to preclude the granting 
of authority for the abandonments. 


SEABOARD AIR LineE.—Abandonment by 
the Raleigh & Charleston—The Raleigh 
& Charleston has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line extending from South 
Marion, S. C., in a northeasterly direction 
. to Lake View 19.9 miles. 


SEABOARD AIR Linge.—Abandonment by 
the Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia.—The 
Charlotte, Monroe & Columbia would be 
authorized to abandon its entire line of 
railroad extending from Jefferson, S. C., 
to McBee, 17.2 miles, if Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission adopts 
a proposed report of its Examiner Lucian 
Jordan. 


SouTHERN PaciFic. — Abandonment. — 
This company would be authorized to 
abandon a portion of its San Jose-Santa 
Cruz branch extending from Los Gatos, 
Calif., to Olympia, 15.2 miles, if Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
adopts a recommended order of its Ex- 
aminer A. G. Nye. 


SPRINGFIELD SOUTHERN. — Acquisition 
and Operation—This company has asked 
authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire and operate a part 
of the line formerly owned and operated 
by the Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
and abandoned by it, extending from 
Springfield, Ill., to Lockhaven, 7.7 miles. 


Dividends Declared 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
5 Per Cent Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable 
October 31 to holders of record October 21. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept. 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.45 29.70 36.24 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bends.. 60.56 59.16 60.06 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVES 


Manuel S. Mayagoitia, whose ap- 
pointment as general manager of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico and president 








Manuel S. Mayagoitia 


of the Workers Board of Directors, with 
headquarters at Mexico City, entered rail- 
way service on May 1, 1910, as an assistant 
carpenter in the maintenance of way de- 
partment on that road, later serving as a 
crane operator and a carpenter. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1912, he became a brakeman, and 
three years later he was promoted to con- 
ductor. Mr. Mayagoitia was advanced to 
trainmaster on July 2, 1920, and on Au- 
gust 11, 1926, he was promoted to division 
superintendent, with headquarters at Tor- 
reon, Coah. On May 1, 1930, he was fur- 
ther advanced to assistant general super- 
intendent of transportation, later being 
transferred to the Mixed Commission of 
Labor, representing the personnel depart- 
ment of the National Railways. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, he was appointed representa- 
tive of the National Railways on the fed- 
eral Committee of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment, which was effective Au- 
gust 28. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


W. E. Cornell, division engineer of 
the Buffalo and Cleveland divisions, Nickel 
Plate district, of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Con- 
neaut, Ohio, has been promoted to engi- 
neer of track, a newly created position, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. H. 
F. Whitmore, division engineer of the 
Clover Leaf district, has been transferred 
to the Lake Erie and Western district, 
with headquarters as before at Frankfort, 
Ind., succeeding C. R. Wright, whose 
promotion to assistant chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, was announced 
in the Railway Age of September 14, and 
R. E. Oberdorf, assistant district engi- 
neer on the Lake Erie and Western dis- 
trict, has been appointed division engineer 
of the Clover Leaf district, with head- 
quarters at Frankfort, replacing Mr. Whit- 
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more. Ernest R. Taylor, chief drajfts- 
man in the chief engineer’s office at Cleve- 
land, has been promoted to division engi- 
neer of the Buffalo and Cleveland divi- 
sions, with headquarters at Conneaut, re- 
lieving Mr. Cornell. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Frederick C. Sharood, deputy general 
auditor of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has retired 
because of ill health. Mr. Sharood en- 
tered railroad service in 1894 as a mes- 
senger in the telegraph department of the 
Northern Pacific, later serving with the 
Great Northern, the Chicago Great West- 
ern and the Virginian, and from 1910 to 
1919 he was connected with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as an accountant. 
Early in 1920 he returned to the Northern 
Pacific as valuation accountant, and later 
in the same year he was promoted to as- 
sistant general auditor. Mr. Sharood was 
advanced to deputy general auditor, with 
headquarters as before at St. Paul, in Feb- 
ruary, 1938. 


J. C. McKalip, general auditor of the 
Bessemer & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 21, entered the 
employ of the Allegheny Valley on May 





J. C. McKalip 


1, 1887, and subsequently went with the 
Pennsylvania. He entered the service of 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie in April, 1901, 
and for the past 30 years served as its 
chief accounting officer and director. Dur- 
ing the period of federal control Mr Mc- 
Kalip served as federal auditor. 


OPERATING 


P. L. Gaddis, district superintendent of 
the Florida East Coast, with headquarters 
at Miami, Fla., has been appointed super- 
intendent at New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


J. C. Wallace, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general superintendent of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was 
announced in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 14, was born at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
November 1, 1886, and graduated in civil 
engineering from Pennsylvania State Col- 
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lege in 1911. He entered railway service 
in April, 1914, as a structural draftsman 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific and four years later he went with 
the Lake Erie & Western (now part of the 
Nickel Plate), as engineer of structures, 
later becoming district engineer at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In May, 1925, Mr. Wallace 
was promoted to assistant chief engineer 
of the Nickel Plate, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, the position he held until his 
recent promotion, which was effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


TRAFFIC 


J. F. Jones has been appointed general 
agent of the New York Central at Balti- 
more, Md., succeeding E. M. Hess, who 
has been transferred to Washington, D. C. 


Arthur Mackenzie, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, will retire on December 1, and will 
be succeeded by James W. Hill, general 
traffic manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western. 


Fenton Henry Dowling, whose pro- 
motion to general freight agent on the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., was announced in 
the Railway Age of September 14, was 
born in St. Louis, Mo., on May 22, 1898, 
and attended business college. He en- 
tered railway service on December 16, 
1912, on the St. Louis Southwestern at 
St. Louis, and in 1920 he went with the 
Wabash, returning to the Cotton Belt the 
following year. On April 16, 1924, Mr. 
Dowling went with the M-K-T as solicit- 
ing freight agent at St. Louis, and five 
years later he was promoted to district 





Fenton Henry Dowling 


freight agent at Minneapolis, Minn. He 
was later promoted to district freight and 
passenger agent and then to general agent 
at that point, holding the latter title until 
his recent promotion, which was effective 
August 16. 


James Bacon Sharpton, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to general traffic 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C., was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 14, was born 
on March 31, 1902, at Edgefield, S. C. He 
entered railroad service on December 17, 
1923, with the Atlantic Coast Line as 
stenographer in the freight traffic depart- 
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ment at Wilmington. On July 1, 1928, 
he was appointed assistant chief clerk in 
the same department, becoming chief clerk 
on August 10, 1934. Mr. Sharpton was 
appointed special traffic representative at 
Wilmington on August 1, 1935, and be- 
came assistant to freight traffic manager 
on August 16, 1939, the position he held 
until his recent appointment as assistant to 
general traffic manager. 


A. F. Labundy, traveling passenger 
agent for the Pere Marquette at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general western pas- 
senger agent with the same headquarters, 
succeeding R. W. Ohlman who will re- 
tire on October 1. 


Edison Lee Watkins, whose appoint- 
ment as general freight agent of the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C., 





Edison Lee Watkins 


was reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 14, was born at Chase City, Va., 
on April 30, 1889. He entered railroad 
service in 1906 as billing clerk in the 
freight office of the Atlantic Coast Line 
at Richmond, Va., remaining there until 
1907. From 1908 to 1911, Mr. Watkins 
served as rate clerk in the freight office 
of the Southern at Richmond and from 
January to February, 1912, he was rate 
clerk in the freight office of the Louisville 
& Nashville at Birmingham, Ala. He 
served as rate clerk in the ‘freight office 
of the Atlantic Coast Line from March to 
August, 1912; as rate clerk in the ac- 
counting department at Wilmington from 
August, 1912, to November, 1916; and as 
chief quotation clerk in the freight traffic 
department at Wilmington from Novem- 
ber, 1916, to June, 1917. In July, 1917, 
Mr. Watkins was appointed rate clerk at 
Wilmington; in January, 1920, chief rate 
clerk; and in January, 1921, chief clerk in 
the freight traffic department, all with the 
Atlantic Coast Line. In May, 1926, he 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Wilmington, the position he held 
until his recent appointment as general 
freight agent. 


Sam Patterson Wigg, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to general freight traffic 
manager of the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Wilmington, N. C., was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 14, was born 
on May 17, 1899, at Portsmouth, Va. Mr. 
Wigg entered railroad service on January 
2, 1916, with the Seaboard Air Line and 
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served as messenger and in various cler- 
ical capacities in the general offices in 
Portsmouth. In 1918 he enlisted in the 





Sam Patterson Wigg 


United States Army, but returned to his 
former duties in 1919. In 1922 Mr. Wigg 
became rate clerk with the Southern 
Freight Association in Atlanta, Ga., and 
in 1925 he re-entered the service of the 
Seaboard Air Line in the freight traffic 
department at Norfolk, Va. In 1928 he 
went with the Fourth Section Committee 
of Southern Carriers at Atlanta, serving 
as chief clerk to that organization and 
subsequently in the same position with the 
Fourth Section Advisory Committee at 
Southern Freight Association headquar- 
ters. Mr. Wigg entered the service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington in 1936. 


OBITUARY 


John Martin Gill, assistant chief claims 
agent of the Canadian National, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, died on September 
20 at his home in that city, at the age of 
52 years, after an illness of six months. 


Rowland John Foreman, general 
freight traffic manager of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., whose death on September 17 was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 





Rowland John Foreman 


21, was born on December 31, 1878, at 
Toronto, Ont. Mr. Foreman received his 
early education in the public schools of 
that city and entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk at Toronto in August, 1892, 
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as a clerk in the superintendent’s office 
and later served in various branches of the 
freight traffic department at Walkerville 
and St. Thomas, Ont., and Detroit, Mich. 
In September, 1904, Mr. Foreman was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the chairman of the 
Canadian Freight Association at Toronto 
and at Montreal. In January, 1906, he 
was appointed chief clerk to the assistant 
freight traffic manager, later becoming 
chief of the tariff bureau of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at Winnipeg, Man. In Jan- 
uary, 1911, Mr. Foreman was appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific at Winnipeg and in 
1913 he was transferred to Montreal as 
assistant to the vice-president of the Grand 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific. In 
August, 1920, he became foreign freight 
agent of the Canadian National at Mont- 
real and six years later was promoted to 
general foreign freight agent. In 1936 he 
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became traffic manager, foreign freight de- 
partment and in March, 1939, became gen- 
eral freight traffic manager of the Cana- 
dian National and Grand Trunk. 


Arthur Comstock Watson, chief en- 
gineer of the New York Zone of the Penn- 
sylvania and the Long Island, with head- 
quarters at New York, died on September 
23 at the Roosevelt hospital, New York, at 
the age of 59 years. 


J. C. Lewis, president of the Railway 
Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Associa- 
tion in 1937-38 and road foreman of en- 
gines of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, died suddenly on September 18 
while attending a staff meeting. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


William §S. Riach, chief clerk in the 
general store department of the Atchison, 
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Topeka & Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., has 
been promoted, effective October 1, to as- 
sistant general purchasing agent, with 
headquarters at Chicago, eventually suc- 
ceeding Edward G. Walker who wil! 
retire on October 31. 


Following the merger of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern and the Mobile & Ohio 
into the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, H. E. War- 
ren, manager of purchases and stores, of 
the G. M. & N., W. J. Diehl, puchasing 
agent, of the M. & O., and G. H. Ther- 
rell, general storekeeper of the G. M. 
& N. have been appointed to the same posi- 
tions on the G. M. & O., all with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala. G. M. Wahl, 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the G. 
M. & N., has been appointed assistant 
puchasing agent of the G. M. & O. with 
headquarters at Mobile. 








‘Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 137 Class I Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1940 AND 1939 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
—— An oe ao ae , wes 
Item 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 
° ‘ f 
ery = sli — 232,750 233,383 57,349 57,543 44,342 44,469 131,059 131,371 
“ae ba tint eee asa teh cilia es $300,657,911 $265,086,125 $125,096,091 $102,885,975 $57,134,510 $52,560,889 $118,427,310 $109,639,261 
SIR Fas dan cei ccaoasbeciurs 37,731,789 41,269,284 20,212,391 — 22,407,073 4,236,93 4,183,298 13,282,462 14,678,913 
el cx oct a plas tease 7,745,753 7,717,863 2,941,201 2'917.583 1,314,689 1,325,127 3,489,863 3,475,153 
i a chateraeeatwkess 2,757,050 2.640.026 1,135,277 1,056,481 342.772 350,596 1,279,001 1,232.949 
‘All other operating revenues...... 17,185,060 15,722,554 8,183,451 7,479,947 1,925,667 1,697,832 7,075,942 6.544.775 
Railway operating revenues.... 366,077,563 332,435,852 157,568,411 136,747,059 64,954,574 60,117,742 143,554,578 135,571,051 
Expenses: , 

: 46,935,400 43,186,402 18,054,274 —-15,516,049 7,930,762 6,960,760 20,950,364 20,709,593 
on neserwene . yo? gage i 69,310,649 61,039,743 31,386,449 26,190,066 13,423,854 11,905,037 24,500,346 22,944,640 
pnts he epee 9,149,844 8,940,800 3,405,104 3,270,515 1,687,561 '593,568 4,057,179 4,076,717 
Transportation—Rail line ........ 122,229,685 114,878,297 55,559,845 50,847,553 20,138,381 18,831,619 46,531,459 45,199,125 
Transnortation—Water line ..... 73,527 ROMGERS © Peau: |. in eeisldepe “oh Negiesiein- —  Uaxeieeers 573.527 391,658 
Miscellaneous operations......... 3,368,658 3,492,678 1,444,758 1,415,897 340,198 307,203 1,583,702 1,769,578 
cag asians + 10,901,798 10,493.507 4,427,909 4,170,308 2,076.949 1,997,677 4,396,940 4,325,322 

ion for i tment—Cr. 470,566 460, x 3. e ‘ 3477 
"Rellcay aaeding espiners Tots 261,998,995 241,962,092 114,194,880 101,317,034 45,551,762 41,543,902 102,252,353 99,101,156 
Net revenue from railway operations 104,078,568 90,473,760 43,373,531 35,430,025 19,402,812 18,573,840 41,302,225 36,469,895 
Railway tax accruals ..........++. 35,650,143 30,028,485 15,366,199 12,880,634 7,857,600 6,051,941 12,426,344 —-11,095,910 
Railway operating income...... 68,428,425 60,445,275 28,007,332 22,549,391 11,545,212 12,521,899 28,875,881 25,373.985 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 8,335,806 8,410,228 4,141,090 3,839,824 7,582 34,661" 4,187,134 4,605,065 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance. .... 2,988,454 3,038,436 1,725,846 1,644,922 328,630 336,879 933,978 1,056,635 
Net railway operating income... 57,104,165 48,996,611 22,140,396 17,064,645 11,209,000 12,219,681 23,754,769 19,712,285 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 71.6 72.8 72.5 74.1 70.1 69.1 71,2 7.1 
a re seen . acincrinaateel 17,190,957 16,792,734 7,468,681 7,378,319 3,455,546 3,322,429 6,266,730 6,091,986 
eM cckua sunecsetbass 9,899,465 8,700,774 4,321,941 3,707,931 1,708,775 1,468,006 3,868,749 3,524,837 
BE ETE isis vserinencessse 25,750,678 21,327,711 «11,044,258 9,172,703 6,148,825 4,583,935 8,557,595 7,571,073 
FOR SEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH JULY, 1940 AND 1939 
5 eee i 
Revenues: 

| Re roe ere 1,938,655,635 $1,718,178,323 $828,794,956 $706,855,068  $399,682,935 $346,317,001 $710,177,744 $665,006,254 
SE lade iieead . 23 Sartor ® 239,477,676 +726 °299,009 132,214,456 35,725,01 32,678,724  72,027'081 '584,496 
Mail eaibind catenkernenak 56,628,543 55,693,744 21,615,718 21,336,692 9:752,571 9,677,364 25,260,254 24,679,688 
Saban eeeeab pee enie 29,750,354 30,499,833 12,179,392 11,861,842 6,194,919 7,125,416 11,376,043 11,512,575 
All other operating revenues. ..... 101,988,559  92:712,832 50,314,475 45,330,970 13,072,138 11,757,603 38,601,946 _ 35,624:259 

Railway operating revenues.... 2,361,674,198 2,136,562,408 1,039,803,550 917,599,028 464,427,580 407,556,108 857,443,068 811,407,272 
Expenses: 

; 279,578,684 262,499,880 107,370,361 97,815,477 52,691,197 47,173,833 119,517,126 117,510,570 
Sibesaunes of yn 3 ee ag es 466,437,431 427°266,094 208,255,130 183,419,280 92,866,031 82,212,328 165,316,270 161,634,486 
| ieatnip teen pie RN 63,301,196 61,854,227 22,864,342 22,292,987 12,167,478 11,650,143 28,269,376 27,911,097 
Transportation—Rail line ........ 849,807,985 794,152,273 390,632,090 356,726,176 146,922,167 134,745,944 312,253,728 302,680,153 

ion— Be acs Ie” Ea Mala i POM aS gr 822, 797, 
aeinener. es pout. 22,322,875 21,502,439 9,777,977 9,191,944 3,352,946 2,856,423 9,191,952 9,454,072 
igen sea 76,575,803 74,798,669 30,728,622 29,772,731 14,732,915 14,190,838 31,114,266 30,835,100 
Transportation for investment—Cr. 2,311,183 2,164,896 88,774 245,534 431,241 383,075 1,491,168 1,536,287 

Railway operating expenses...-. 1,759,535,077 1,642,706,254 769,239,748 698,973,061 322,301,493 292,446,434 667,993,836 651,286,759 
Net revenue from railway operations 602,139,121 493,856,154 270,563,802 218,625,967 142,126,087 115,109,674 189,449,232 160,120,513 
Railway tax accruals.........+ee+.- 226,469,224 202,137,766 97,424,395 86,555,139 50,368,900 40,823,873 78,675,929 74,758,754 

Railway operating income...... 375,669,897 291,718,388 173,139,407 132,070,828 91,757,187 74,285,801 110,773,303 85,361,759 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance...... 56,578,957 56,401,837 27,314,035 24,412,177 2,859,181 4,503,537 26,405,741 _ 27,486,123 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 19,554,718 20,696,720 11,003,319 11,194,523 1,920,447 2,342,271 6,630,952 7,159,926 

Net railway operating income... 299,536,222 214,619,831 134,822,053 96,464,128 86,977,559 67,439,993 77,736,610 $0,715,710 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 74.5 76.9 74.0 76.2 69.4 71.8 77.9 80.3 
eer included in operating ex: 19 946,462 117,743,416 $1,787,970 $1,491,732 24,098,595 23,280,842 43,389,897 42,970,842 
ear Wee Mekhe oc. sconces Meeees 66,246,047 59,427,134 29,084,707 25,370,304 + —=«11,973,702 10,508,103 25,187,638 23,548,727 
Ae ethee-Sltth- o...050¥0000n56 "**  460/223,177 142,710,632 68,339,688 61,184,835 38,395,198 30,315,770 ~ $3,488,291 $1,210,027 





* Decrease, deficit or other reverse items. con) 
Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 
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CARRY ON THE 


lpdern Mills and Skilled Men ¥ 


INLAND TRADITION FOR QUALITY 


eta the day Inland made its first steel, emphasis 
has always been placed on use of the most modern 
equipment available, the most advanced processes, 
and men of special training and great skill—the 
combination which assures highest uniform quality 
of steel mill products. 


Because of this tradition most of Inland’s steel- 
making and finishing equipment has been replaced 
within the past few years. Typical of recent improve- 
ments are: modern blast furnaces; new open hearth 
furnaces; a blooming mill of exceptional speed and 
flexibility; new 44-in. and 76-in. continuous sheet 
and strip mills; latest types of cold reduction mills, 
a completely rebuilt galvanizing department; new 
tin mills for production of tin plate by the modern 


cold reduction method; and, new furnace and mill 
control devices that automatically guard quality and 
uniformity. The Inland steel mill is as modern as 
any in the world. 


Operating the Inland mills are steel makers and 
metallurgists who know and produce uniform, high 
quality steel. They are men who have added much 
to the science of steel processing, and they can be 
counted on for important advancements to meet the 
needs of the future. 


Many users of steel profit by the Inland tradition for 
high uniform quality. It saves them time and money. 
Let Inland’s modern mills and skilled men go to 
work for you. 


SHEETS ¢ STRIP « TIN PLATE « BARS ¢ PLATES - FLOOR PLATES ¢ STRUCTURALS + PILING « RAILS « TRACK ACCESSORIES - REINFORCING BARS 


INLAND STEEL CO. 








38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago e Sales Offices: Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati 








Above — Commonwealth one-piece 
cast steel water bottom type Tender 
Bed for Union Pacific 4-8-4 loco- 


motives. 


Below—One of 15 new Union Pacific 
passenger locomotives with the new 
design of tender, built by American 
Locomotive Co. 

















Union Pacific tender, utilizing Commonwealth cast steel Tender Bed and Commonwealth 4-wheel Guiding Truck at 
front, with 42” diameter wheels. At rear, five pairs of 42” wheels are guided in pedestals cast integral with the bed. 


Capacity of Tender: 23,500 gallons of water; 25 tons of coal. 


GENERAL STEEL 


RAILWAY AGE 
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ENDERS of new design, incorporating 
Commonwealth water bottom type 

Tender Beds, have been in service over 

one year on 15 Union Pacific passenger 

locomotives. 

This important new development, which 

is a departure from conventional tender 


design, makes possible increased water 
and fuel capacity within a fixed total 
wheelbase; larger diameter wheels; lighter 
loads per pair of wheels; more uniform 
weight distribution and a reduction in 
tender weight. 


Following are some of the many advantages of this improved tender design: 


@ Increased capacity within established limits 


@ Reduction in load per wheel 


@ Larger wheel diameter allows increased mileage per wheel 


turning 


@ Lower center of gravity 


@ Better weight distribution at rail and reduced track stresses 


@ Reduction of moving and wearing parts, and greater ease of 


inspection and replacement 


@ Better riding conditions at all speeds 


Leading railroad systems in this country and abroad are daily proving the increased 
efficiency and economy of Commonwealth products. Further information will gladly 


be sent upon request. 





CASTINGS 
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EDDYSTONE, 
GRANITE CITY, 
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SIX IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR LONG LIFE, MINIMUM MAINTENANCE 


1. 


Sturdy, all-welded cab, underframe, and 
trucks. Pound for pound, G-E’s modern 
welding technique gives stronger, 
longer-lasting parts than any other 
kind of construction. That has been 
established, beyond doubt, by the record 
of more than 160 welded truck frames 
built by General Electric during the last 
ten years. 


Reliable railroad design, with all parts 
easily accessible for inspection and 
maintenance. 


Four heavy-duty traction motors, self- 
ventilated to eliminate weight and com- 
plication of blowing equipment and 


ducts. Motors are axle-mounted and 
cushioned from shock by spring-nose 
support. 


Simple contfol connecting two motors 
permanently in parallel to each gen- 
erator. 


Full battery charging at all speeds— 
total 3.5 kw. 


Differential split-pole exciters with 
simple magnetic circuits which require 
no maintenance or adjustment and hold 
the generator horsepower output con- 
stant throughout the normal speed 
range of the locomotive. 





Fast, sturdy, reliable Alco-G.E. switchers 
will meet your requirements for heavier, 
more powerful locomotives 





READY TO DO A REMARKABLY 


and yard switching 


PERATING cost of a G-E 44-ton diesel-electric is less than half that of a com- 
parable steam locomotive. Replacing a steam locomotive it will usually pay a 

net return on investment of from 20 to 30 per cent—not counting money saved by 
eliminating expensive coal docks, water tanks, and ash-handling and heavy repair 


facilities. 


Careful estimates show that one of the first of these locomotives, purchased recently, 


will pay for itself out of savings in less than three years. (Complete 


: quest.) 


These attractive savings are made possible by the combination of unusually low 


~ Sp 
SS elt 





¢ perating cost and high availability. Whereas steam 
locomotives rarely attain 60 per cent availability, husky diesel- 
| electrics like these have an availability as high as 98 per cent 


and average from 85 to 90 per cent throughout their life- 
time. 

Exactly how much you can save depends, of course, on the 
cost of labor, fuel, etc., and on the number of hours a year you 
can keep the locomotives busy. Would you like to have a 


G-E transportation engineer analyze your situation? He will 
give you his recommendations as well as an accurate estimate 
of costs and net savings. No obligation. General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL (% 
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details on re- 


44 TONS PACKED WITH POWER 


Here’s a diesel-electric that meets every I.C.C. 
requirement for locomotives in road and switch- 
ing service. With two 190-hp, 1000 rpm diesel 
engines, its rated tractive effort is as follows: 

Max. 30% adhesion—26,400 Ib 

One hour—15,000 Ib, 5.9 mph 

Continuous—13,000 lb, 7.1 mph 

Maximum speed—35 mph 

These locomotives can be equipped for multiple 
operation of one or more locomotives from one 
control position. 





ELECTRIC 














Whether you use gas or electric welding and gas 
cutting, speed is today's important consideration — 
speed in getting what you want . . . when you want it. 
All the more reason why you should use Airco prod- 
ucts. For in using the oxyacetylene process, many 
time and money-saving advantages are obtainable 
with Airco oxygen, acetylene, cutting machines, ap- 


For Every Gas and Electric Welding Need 


paratus and supplies. In electric welding, the rail- 
roads’ needs are capably filled by the rugged, 
economical Wilson ‘‘Hornet’’* Arc Welder and by 
the complete line of Airco electrodes. » » » Airco’s 
manufacturing units together with its nationwide dis- 


tribution facilities are ready to serve you. 
*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AIR REDUCTION 


General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


@ SERVING RAILROADS FROM COAST TO COAST ® 


RAILWAY ACE 





MAYARI STAYBOLT STEEL 


Soaring boiler pressures tax staybolts to the utmost, 
require their use in increased numbers. Yet tempera- 
tures and pressures can go up without a comparable rise 
in maintenance costs. 


Many major railroads have found the solution in the 
use of Mayari Staybolt Steel. This specially-developed 
material combines the reliability of wrought iron with 
the higher strength of alloy steel. Ductility is excellent. 
Fatigue strength is unusually high. Mayari Staybolt 


Steel has every quality essential to good, economical 
performance under the grueling demands of modern 
locomotive service. 


Any staybolt manufacturer can supply bolts of 
this service-proved material. Simply specify Mayari 
Staybolt Steel. If you make your own staybolts, the 
same alloy steel can be shipped direct, either as solid 
or hollow bars, ready for machining and threading. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY > 
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Over a million 
one-wear steel 
wheels are now 

in service ..- 
on 88 railroads 


and 66 private 
car lines 











T was only a few years ago that 
railroad statisticians began cau- 
tiously acknowledging “a trend toward 
one-wear wrought steel wheels for 
freight service.” Today’s figures tell us 
that 1,016,484 of these lightweight, 
long-mileage wheels are now carrying 
freight on no less than 88 railroad sys- 
tems and 66 private car lines. 

A long way to come in so short a 
time? Yes, it is, but it’s still only the 
beginning. For the advantages of the 
steel wheel are so numerous, so impor- 
tant, so valuable to all railroad opera- 
tors that they can’t be overlooked. If 
your line has not yet begun using the 


one-wear wrought steel wheel, here are 
some facts that you will find interesting. 


1.LONG MILEAGE. Test mileages up to 
300,000 miles have been recorded for 
these wheels. However, for conservative 
calculations, you can anticipate 180,000 
miles average under 50/55-ton service, 
and 150,000 miles average under 70-ton 
service. 


2.LOW COST. On a straightforward basis 
of cost per thousand miles, these wheels 
average 8 cents, approximately half the 
cost of freight-car wheels of other con- 
struction. 


3.LIGHT WEIGHT. These wheels save 
1400 pounds per car, adding valuable extra 
lading capacity and reducing unsprung 














A Trend...torns into « LANDSLIDE! 


weight by 12 per cent. This means savings 
in maintenance-of-way expense. 


4.GREATER SAFETY. Everywhere these 
wheels have been adopted, derailments 
and delays due to wheels have declined 
sharply. They give greater efficiency 
under heavy braking than wheels of other 
composition. 


Is it any wonder that the switch- 
over to steel wheels is gaining momen- 
tum? But this is only part of the story. 
Ask one of our Wheel Engineers to 
call today and give you complete 
data on the economy and safety you 
can expect from U-S-S One-Wear 
Wrought Steel Wheels. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Pittsburgh Chicago 





United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATHs STEEL 
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Reduce Costs of Metal Fabrication by 
Ox Y-ACETYLENE MULTIPLE CUTTING 


@ The economies of oxy-acetylene shape- 
cutting can be realized to the fullest extent, 
in many cases, by mounting two or more 
blowpipes on the same cutting machine and 
operating them from a common templet. 
This method makes it possible to produce 
quantities of identical parts rapidly. Cut 
edges are clean and smooth and require a 
minimum of machining. The illustration 
above shows the simultaneous cutting of 


two locomotive parts from 1-in. steel by this 
method. Oxweld instructors assist the rail- 
roads in achieving economical and uniform 
results from this type of work. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


WCC) 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINC Ee tae 


The word ‘‘Oxweld’’ is a registered trade-mark of a Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
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TIME TESTED. 










5 1930 
Years of service under cars 1931 
of all kinds on many roads 1932 
have proven the depend- 
1933 


ability and economy of 
NATIONAL 
Type B TRUCKS 








National Type B Trucks comply with all A.A.R. requirements 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Works, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, a 





Canadian Representatives: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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DEPENDABLE STRENGTH 
1 0 LONG LIFE 
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G \ INCORPORATED / . 


COLONIAL AES e GEORGIA 
CREOSOTING Sos CREOSOTING 
COMPANY RVRY. BROCE: COMPANY 


INCORPORATED NSeEBEN : INCORPORATED 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO. ILL., OR LOUISVILLE, KY. 


TIES © PILES 
POLES | 


AMERICAN CREOSOTING COMPANY TIMBER 
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PROTECTOR OF PERISHABLES 


THERE are fewer worries about transporting perishable products . . . and 








icing costs are lower . . . when refrigerator cars are lined with HAIRINSUL, the insu- 
lating blanket that most roads prefer. HAIRINSUL is better protection for costly 
refrigeration and a wiser investment—its thick all-hair construction assures long years e 


of efficient service. 


HAIRINSUL is flexible, can be flanged, curved and made to fit any framing 








TWESE A.W.& F. ; irregularities. It is fire-resistant, impervious to moisture, doesn’t deteriorate. Its thermal 
pec necesita - conductivity is only .25 BTU's. Made in a variety of weights and thicknesses, in rolls 
ROAD MEN WHO KNOW Aen aus ae 
sch : up to 108 in. wide. May we send you complete engineering specifications? 

Th 

tra 

fur 

3 e @ pr. 

; Tal 

~ American Hair & Felt Company : 

Cl. 





MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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... THE LONG LIVED SNUBEER 


Simplex Snubbers were first used to protect lading and prevent damage 


claims. This they have accomplished with unqualified success. 


Their use has also appreciably lowered track and car maintenance 
The Unit type Snubber illus- 


trated above embodies the costs—effecting savings that are equally as important as those resulting 
fundamental Simplex Snubber 


principles of design, so ar- F , 
ranged that it is interchange.  {f0m. reduced damage claims. In fact, many roads are using snubbers 


able with any standard A.A.R. 
Class D double spring unit. primarily because of the saving in car maintenance. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 














QUALITY FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 
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Division of WE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
P H 
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NE PIECE CAST STEEL SIDE FRAME 


Over thirty years "young" . . . and still the standard of the industry 
. . . the one piece cast steel side frame remains an acknowledged 













tribute to the progressiveness of The Bettendorf Company. Millions 
of hauls . . . billions of tons have moved faster and at less cost 
because of this once-radical advancement in side frame design. 
Many other improvements in car construction by an organization 
keyed to serve railroads everywhere, establish Bettendorf as your 
one logical source of supply for specialized freight cars and cast 
steel parts. Simplified Construction assures Low Cost Maintenance. 


BETTENDORF 
IOWA-U.S.A. 
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MAJOR CONTRIBUTION ,, 


SPRING ACTUATED 
COMPRESSIONIZER 
Positively locked in 


open or closed pos- ee 
ition by a quarter ee 
turn. 





SASH EASILY AND pie a 
QUICKLY OPENED 
AND RESEALED FOR 

MAINTENANCE 





‘iw glass panes, 14 inch apart, glazed in separate 

metal frames. Separated by two abutting, compressible, 
removable, molded, rubber glazing strips. The inner sash 

is hinged and compressed to the outer by quarter-turn, 
spring-actuated “Compressionizers”” spaced around the sash, 
which maintain and equalize the pressure seal, creating the 
Edwards Inner-Compression-Seal .... Easily removable rubber 
glazing strips are on the inside, protected from exposure and 
deterioration. Sash easily and quickly opened for maintenance. 
No metal to metal contact between outside and inside frame; 
eliminates “sweating” of the inside frame. Dehydrating tubes 
located within the sealed dead-air space without breaking or im- 
pairing permanent inner seal. 


CAR 
CONSTRUCTION 














2 COMPRESSIBLE, REMOVABLE 
GLAZING AND SEALING 
GASKET STRIPS— 


of molded rubber vulcan- 
ized into continuous bands. 


OUTSIDE GLASS PANE 
2 GLASS PANES 
14" APART 


INSIDE GLASS PANE 











—~—— DEAD AIR SPACE 
Moisture-free space that 
insulates against heat 
and cold transfer. 





i DEHYDRATING TUBE 

3 Absorbs moisture trapped 
between panes when win- 
dow is first sealed and 
when resealed. 


j INNER- 

i COMPRESSION-SEAL 
Two abutting, molded, 
rubber glazing strips com- 
pressed to form perfect 
seal— eliminating air infil- 
tration from inside or out- 
side of coach. 


2 SEPARATE 
METAL FRAMES 


pommmes OUTSIDE FRAME 


ptweeeeee INSIDE FRAME 


No inside-to-outside metal 
contact to cause conden- 
sation or ‘‘sweating”’ on 
inside frame. 





Write or wire for data, specifications or 
convincing demonstration. 
The O. M. Edwards Co., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 


50 Church Street, New York City 
2557 Fargo Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


EDWARDS 











“DOUBLE-GLAZED SASH 
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Foundation Brake Gear Parts 
Promote Greater Safety? 











By drop-forging high- 
quality steel into scien- 
tifically-designed parts, 
high strength is obtained 
uniformly throughout 
the finished part—thus 


insuring greater safety. 


SCHAEFER 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KOPPERS BLDG. e PITTSBURGH, PA. 





LOOP, “U“ AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS «+ TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS 





TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS * BRAKE ROD JAWS * WEAR PLATES + BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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new may , - passenger oe | 


THE LAST WORD in modern car building 
... skillfully designed and engineered .. . built 


by master craftsmen ... newest construction, 





newest materials and newest specialties ... the 


result of 35 years experience in manufacturing 





passenger equipment...weight only 111,200 lb., 
but exceeding all A.A.R. strength requirements. 
YOU MUST SEE this car to appreciate the 


magnificent achievement of the oldest steel 





passenger car builder. It is on display at the 
Railroad Exhibit of the New York World's Fair. 
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Two of these ‘‘Caterpillar’’ 
Diesel D17000 Engines are 
being used as power for the 
new 44-ton General Elec- 
tric switching locomotive. 











@ The superior performance of “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engines for railroad switching 
service is again being demonstrated through General Electric’s selection of D17000s 
for powering their new 44-ton Diesel-Electric switching locomotives—and by the 
fact that there are now more ‘“‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel D17000 Engines powering 44-ton 
switching locomotives than all other makes of Diesel engines combined. 
Here are some advantages which this rugged, heavy-duty ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel 
offers you — 

Burns a wide range of fuels, including No. 3 Requires no frequent or delicate adjust- 
] furnace oils— premium, “high speed”’ ments—long intervals between inspections. 


Diesel fuels are not required. 


? Has a simple design and rugged construc- 


tion—proved by records of long life on Has absolutely no operating adjustments 
heavy-duty power jobs all over the world 5 on the Gud evelems, 

where the operator has no special knowl- 

edge of Diesel engines. 


3 Can idle long periods economically, cleanly, 
then pick up the load immediately—this 
on No. 3 furnace oils. 

The ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel D17000 Engine is well suited for the 44-ton size switching 
locomotive. This is being demonstrated daily by the D17000 engines already being 
used in this service. They provide ample power, and because of their rugged design 
and construction, medium speed and moderate B.M.E.P. (rating) they deliver full 
time power at unusually low fuel and maintenance costs. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. @ # £PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR . 


DIESEL ENGINES and ELECTRIC SETS 


a Service facilities unequalled by any Diesel 
engine manufacturer. 
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SYMINGTON 





LADING 


PROTECTION 


CHEE? FROM VERTICAL S#°CS8 — «com-exuptics” 


for Double-Truss for Conventional 
Self-Aligning Trucks Trucks 











Constant Friction 
through normal 

working range . " towards end of 
slows up recoil a le stroke protects 


more effectively. : 3 springs. 


TYPE SBR SNUBBER 


FROM END SHOCKS 
FARLOW ATTACHMENTS 


For Standard Travel 
Draft Gears 


Rapid build-up 
in resistance 











For Selective Travel 
Draft Gears 






IN BUFF 4. IN. 


UNDER PULL Z IN. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 
Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago St. Louis Baltimore Boston San Francisco 
In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 
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NEWEST MEMBER 
OF A FAMOUS FAMILY 


¥kHere is the most modern and distinguished 
member of a long line of famous Rocket trains. 
Pride of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway Company and perfection in modern 
streamlined transportation, the Rocket rides 
over modern Youngstown Tie Plates. 


Youngstown Tie Plates have kept well in step 
with these modern improvements in railroading. 
Youngstown Tie Plates are made with all the 
care and precision of a specialty. Each order 
is made separately, of steel processed to exact 
specifications, with modern equipment of high 
accuracy. Rolled and punched to precision by 
men skilled through long years of experience, 
who take a pride in their product, Youngstown 
Tie Plates are outstanding, and pave the way 
for many a fast streamliner. Installed on your 
track, Youngstown Tie Plates will be an impor- 
tant part of a modern foundation for high speed 
with sure safety. 


Tie Plates and Spikes - Sheets - Plates - Conduit - 
Pipe and Tubular Goods - Tin Plate - Bars - 
Rods - Wire - Nails 








YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


VE fact ‘ ae : P Also for the Transportation field -- Youngstown’s YOLOY high tensil 
anufacturers of Carbon and Alloy Steels steel is a proven product assuring weight reductions of 25% to 354 


General (@histel-— 3 YOUNGSTOWN, @)59l@) and an increase of 10% in strength. Write for Bulletin describing YOLOY 












Hyatt Type J Railroad Journal 
Box with section cut away to 
show bearing. 





I. One long inner race for press fit on the 
journal. Hyatt patent taper relief prevents 
stress concentration at journal fillet. 


2. Roller Assemblies composed of large 
diameter rollers and heavy one-piece cast 
bronze cages. 


Be One long outer race. Rollers and races 
made from finest obtainable alloy steel, 
properly heat treated to develop the hard- 
ness and toughness required for railroad 
work. Write for data. Hyatt Bearings Divi- 
sion, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 
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C.&N.W.,APORTENT: The federal 
court having put its blessing on the reor- 
ganization of the C. & N. W., which de- 
prives holders of 181 million dollars of 
stock of their property, the leading edito- 
rial herein analyzes the significance of this 
execution to other railroads and the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. The attempt is 
already being made to use the beaten-down 
capitalization of “wringered” roads as a 
basis for rate-making—and what do the 
solvent carriers think of that? Do the 
“institutional” investors who will replace 
the former owners of these “wringered” 
roads believe that their ownership will be 
any more sacred to the political execution- 
ers of property than that of their prede- 
cessors? How much new “venture capi- 
tal” is an industry likely to command 
which thus sends “venture capitalists” to 
the chopping block? What does business 
generally think of this official recognition 
of the permanency of the New Deal de- 
pression? Why should other businesses be- 
lieve that they are to be immune from this 
process of confiscation? 

s 
LOVE YOUR ENEMIES: The Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association has 
once again made an accurate, forthright 
and courageous statement against the 
flimsy “national defense” argument which 
“superhighway” advocates are using to try 
to put over a gigantic and perennial raid 
on the treasury for the benefit of self- 
seeking private interests. The labor ex- 
ecutives understand and clearly express the 
inconsistency in spending tax money for 
non-essential and duplicative transportation 
facilities, calculated to “destroy the most 
important vehicle of defense this nation 
possesses” (i. e., the railroads). What is 
hard to understand is how, sincerely up- 
holding these views, some of the labor ex- 
ecutives also find it possible to endorse the 
New Deal for a third term. Because the 
New Dealers are incorrigible “government 
investors”—they propose that federal ex- 
penditures on these super-highways and 
super-bridges and super-tunnels and super- 
canals become a permanent policy of the 
government—meaning more and more tax- 
supported and tax-exempt competition for 
the railroads and railroad employees. 

@ 
BOX CAR MARGIN LOW: “A seri- 
ous drain on the Western box car supply, 
attended by some very tight local situa- 
tions, and putting the entire Western dis- 
trict on a close margin for box cars” is 
how the Car Service Division explains its 
request to Eastern and Southeastern car- 
riers to get Western box cars back home 
without delay. 

J 
TIE RENEWAL SCIENCE: When 
track is raised on new ballast, economy 
calls for replacing not only those ties 
whose useful life is ended but also those 
which will be ready for retirement within 
a year. It is so much cheaper to put ties 


into raised track than it is to dig them in 
(besides putting the tie immediately to 
work supporting the track structure) that 
to throw away a year’s tie life represents 


The Week at a Glance 


true economy. Such is the reasoning ad- 
vanced by Maintenance Engineer Clarke 
of the Burlington in an address to the 
Roadmasters’ Convention, reported herein. 
Mr. Clarke’s paper also takes up the ques- 
tions of when to substitute a special tie 
gang for section gangs on a tie renewal 
job; the special tools available for tie 
work; and the need which exists for the 
mechanization of tie handling. 
@ 


ELMER SMITH ON RATES: The 
Illinois Central’s distinguished authority on 
rates and transportation policy is the prin- 
cipal contributor to the “traffic box” on 
the editorial pages herein. He agrees with 
the opinion heretofore ventured in that 
space that the railroad problem is princi- 
pally one of gross revenues, and also that 
motor carrier statistics indicate that trucks 
are now handling traffic which would move 
more economically by rail. Our competi- 
tive traffic observer, in commenting upon 
Mr. Smith’s conclusions, suggests that the 
rate structure ought to embody incentives 
to shippers, to make them friends of eco- 
nomical practices. If more economical 
service were associated with lower rates 
and less economical service with higher 
rates, probably the shippers would be 
greater friends to economy than they often 
are today. 
a 
SHIPPER OPINION SURVEY: The 
correspondence received by this publication 
as the result of mailing our “Freight 
Progress Issue” (May 25) to thousands 
of important shippers all over the coun- 
try gives a key to customer-opinion of 
railroad service—what they like about it 
and what they don’t. A digest of this 
customer-opinion, as revealed by their let- 
ters, is given in an article herein—which 
ought to prove suggestive to sales-minded 
railroaders (and, from the shippers’ opin- 
ions, that is one thing the carriers need 
more of). 
S 


NEW DELUXE COACH: A new de- 
sign of a light-weight coach (Cor-Ten 
steel) has been developed by the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and is described in 
detail herein. Aside from its structural 
characteristics, the car also embodies novel 
features for customer comfort—among 
them being a window which improves the 
view of the passing scenery instead of cen- 
tering the passenger’s vision on adjoining 
track (thus minimizing the sense of speed 
rather than accentuating it). 
J 


OIL COS. FIND AFRIEND: The Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission has 
taken sides with the large oil companies 
in the attorney general’s suit to compel 
them to divest themselves of pipe lines 
and tank vessels. The Defense Commis- 
sion fears the suit might discourage the 
oil people from building additional gasoline 
pipe lines to the Eastern states, which the 
Defense Commission favors—so that, in the 
event of hostilities, the navy may avoid 
having to convoy tankers around Florida 
and up the Atlantic seaboard. 
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“TAXES” WHICH AREN’T: 


They 
neither slumber nor sleep—the politicians 
who toss on their pillows nights devising 
devious schemes for giving the treasury 


to the competitors of the railroads. This 
week a bill has gone into the hopper which 
would segregate all the excise taxes and 
federal government collects from motor 
fuels, and add the funds so assembled to 
the federal highway aid kitty. These ex- 
cise taxes serve now, in part, to offset the 
expense of federal aid—but, under the pro- 
posed dispensation, federal aid would be- 
come simply a tribute on all other enter- 
prise for the aggrandizement of motor 
transportation. They have got away with 
this consume-taxes-but-don’t-pay-them pro- 
gram in a number of states by constitu- 
tional amendment, so why not try it in 
Washington? 
g 


MINIMUM WAGES: Final hearings 
were held this week on the proposal to 
establish 36 cents as the minimum wage 
for class I roads and 33 cents for short 
lines. Neither managements nor unions 
asked that the order be set aside, but 
several smaller lines questioned the consti- 
tutionality of the act and other carriers 
made _ reservations. 
; & 

CHICAGO BOARD CHANGE?: A 
bill which would completely revamp the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board set- 
up has been introduced “by request” (of 
the Short Line Association) by Senator 
Smith of South Carolina. The provisions 
of the bill are reviewed in the news pages 
herein. Principal changes proposed are to 
have one-third of the board members ap- 
pointed to represent the public, to have 
cases conducted under “procedural due 
process,” and to make decisions amenable 
to review by the courts. 

e 
LOADINGS RISE PREDICTED: 
Fourth quarter freight carloadings are ex- 
pected to be about 7 per cent above 1939 
loadings in that period, according to the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards. The biggest 
loadings increase (22 per cent) is expected 
in the territory of the Northwest board, 
while the Atlantic States body foresees a 
rise of over 11 per cent and the South- 
east a boost of more than 10 per cent. 
Smallest increase (less than 1 per cent) is 
forecast by the Ohio Valley shippers. 

& 


CHUMMY RATE PROBE: An “in- 
formal conference” of parties of record in 
the I. C. C.’s general investigation into rail 
and motor rates and classifications will be 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on 
October 28, preliminary to formal hearings. 
The regulators are seeking light on where 
to start in on this gigantic undertaking— 
and also to develop suggestions which may 
help give direction to the studies and sta- 
tistics which participants will wish to enter 
into the record. Meantime, another. infor- 
mal reception will be staged by the Com- 
mission at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, on 
October 17 as a preliminary to its inquiry 
into classification changes in the Southeast. 
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PROVIDES A DUST TIGHT AND WEATHERPROOF 
COVERING FOR ALL HOUSE CARS 





STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MFG. COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


WORKS 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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YG tandarcd 
PARTS— PACKAGED 


Standard air brake repair parts — Westinghouse Air 
Brake parts, trade-marked — are exact duplicates of 
the details they replace. The same engineering 
essentials, materials, workmanship, dimensions, and 
treatment. To use these, and these alone, will guar- 
antee continued high grade performance of the 
complete device, the same long, trouble-free service 
life as the original. Herein lies true maintenance 
economy . . . These standard parts are packaged 
and shipped in standard cartons, trade-marked, 
ready for storeroom stock. The well-recognized ad- 


gees 


vantages of this procedure, in which the Westing- 


house Air Brake Company pioneered, are adequate 


Sey 


protection, convenient storage, simplified stock 
keeping, and reduced handling costs.§ » » » 


You can make two-way savings by 
purchasing and storing these West- 
inghouse standard packaged repair 
parts..... Order them from our 
Publication No. 2820, which lists 
complete information—piece num- 
bers and standard quantities. * * 
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DISTINCTIVE 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 
for Supervisors and other 
employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. 
Special Bulletin furnished 

FREE. 
THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 


300 REBUILT U. S. R. A. 55-TON 
HOPPER CARS 


For Immediate Delivery 


A most unusual purchase investment 
opportunity. 


One-half have _ entirely new 
bodies; other half have all new 
end and bottom plates. 


Multiple wear rolled steel wheels, 
Bettendorf ‘‘U’? frames, cast 
steel box bolsters, yokes, Na- 
tional M-16 and Miner A-2-NW 
draft gears and 6 x 8 “D”’’ and 
“SE”’ couplers. 


ACT QUICKLY! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“ Anything containing [RON or STEEL” 








Take 


advantage 
of space 
in the 


Get Together 


Department 





CARS YOU HAVE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR! 
90 to 100 
Clark G-6, 30-Yard 50-Ton 
Air Dump Cars, down- 
turning door type. 


Extra heavily constructed. 
Floor Plates 14’ 
Steel Wheels. 


Cheaply priced Act before too late 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


INC. 

13486 $. Brainard Avenue, Chicago, 
IHinois 

“ Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 








Use 
Space 
Here 











PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment. 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
Offices im all principal cities 





Your Professional 
Card should 
appear here. 
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readers of “Railway Age.” 


RAILWAY AGE 
BOOK GUIDE 





Here is a handy reference booklet on 
railroad books that are of interest to 
In it are 
described practically all of the books 
published during the past decade that 
are in print. They are classified under 
subject headings and arranged in chron- 
ological order. A title index in the 


back facilitates quick reference. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Accounting — Administration — Con- 
Eco- 


nomics — Finance — General — His- 


solidation — Co-ordination 


tory — Law — Officers — Personnel 
— Rates — Regulation — Statistics — 
Traffic Management — Valuation. 


1936, 28 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper cover. 
1938. 12 page Supplement. 


Free on Request 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL CARBIDE 
LIGHTS 


ep Atecenee. Carbide Lanterns 
and National Carbide V.G. 
Flarelights—the highest devel- 
opment in carbide lighting 
equipment. 


Lanterns with blue rear light 
for car inspection—with red 
rear light for motor car head- 
lights and signal lights—handy 
lamps and portable lights for 
track maintenance. 


Standard on many railroads. WL I-Cl 





Hand; Light Lantern 
NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION 
LINCOLN BLDG. NEW YORK 








EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Details of our products appeared in the following 

issues of Railway Age during 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940: 

1937—July 3—Aug. ¢ ae 4, 18—Nov. 6—Dec. 

1938—Jan. 1—Feb. 26—March 5—May 7—July Ps 23—Sept. 24 
—November ete 3. 

iat oa 7—February 4—March 4—April 1—May 6—June 17, 


























KING LUBRICATOR 
Model No. 36 


For Locomotive Air Compressors 





Provides entirely automatic lubrication to steam and air cylin- 
ders. Starts when compressor starts and stops when compressor 
stops. Has separate reservoirs for steam cylinder and air cylin- 
der i May be adjusted to a wide range of feeds. All 
working parts in a constant bath of oil. No ratchet mechanism. 


THE U.S. METALLIC PACKING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Representative in Canada 
Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., Montreal 








24—July 1—September 2—October 4—December 2. 
1940—January 6—February 3—April 6—June 1, 22, 29—July 6— 
STAN O I ane 
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Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 
Elliptic: = Spiral SPRING <i. 2 
Carbon, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 


August 3—September 7. 
an ihe HEATING oe co. 
i anaes Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 





“Coil-Elliptic”’ groupings 
Washington, D. C. New York Chicage 
824 Unien Trost Bldg. 3723 Grand Central Terminal 1401 Fisher Bldg. 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
CRAWLER CRANES 
7 = ff 
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Have You Changed Your Address? 
Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Church St., New 
York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the 
following issue to new address. In sending noti- 
fication of change always include the old address as 


well as the new. 














From the Early Period 
of the Telegraph tothe present 
remarkable development inthe field of Electncily 


has been continuously demonstrating the 
fact that it is the most reliable se 
permanent insulation known 
THE KERITE wiseetcscte COMPANY IMS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Contipied Steels ARE SAFER © 


COST NO MORE / 


i a uniform, high quality Certified Steel when you draw on the large and complete stocks of the nearby 


Principle Products Include: 
Structurals Alloys Boiler Tubes 
Lewis Iron Cold Finished Steel Welding Rod 
Plates Tool Steel Babbit Solder 





Cuienpe, hime Immediate shipment is assured. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Sheets Stainless Reinforcing 
ilwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City.. Strip Mechanical Tubing Nails, Rivets, ete. 
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Formed sheet Aluminum applied 
over the basic structure. Many varia- 
tions of ribbing, scallops, etc., are 
possible. The sheet is light and may 
be easily replaced if it is damaged. 








A combination of extruded shapes 
which forms the stressed side-panel 
member and also gives the desired 
decorative effect. Panels may be left 
in the natural finish or painted. 





LCOA ENGINEERS have developed a number of differ- 
A ent designs and styles of side panels for railroad 
cars, to be used with Aluminum Alloy construction. 
Some combine formed plate and extruded shapes to 
make simple, unstressed decorative panels. Others serve 
as load-bearing members but also provide the desired 
decorative effects. 

Full scale specimen panels, like those shown here, are 
undergoing exposure tests at New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania. Anyone interested in this newer side-panel con- 
struction is invited to inspect them and investigate their 
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This panel is also made up of stressed 
extruded shape members. This de- 
sign permits deep corrugated effects, 
combined with ample material thick- 
ness to provide plenty of strength. 





structural details. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
oF America, 2178 Gulf Building, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Sune FLEXIBLE : 






You eliminate many rules and all train 
wiih. You operate by signal indica- 
tions which are easy to interpret and 
- easy to remember. Close meets and 
passes (with full protection) are arranged 


according to changing traffic conditions. 


You can install Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol either by engine division or section 


by section. 


2143 track miles of Te have been in- 
stalled since the first installation in 1927. 
Why not include G-R-S Centralized Traffic 


Control in your 1941 Budget ? 
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